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FALSE MYSTICISMS AND CHRISTIANITY. 


By Henry W. Crark, D.D., Cuarisma, HArPENDEN, 
Herts, ENGLAND. 


Substitutes for evangelical Christianity—some of 
them pseudo-Christianities or at least Christianities to 
which the epithet ‘‘evangelical’’ could in nowise be ap- 
plied, and some of them not within the range of the term 
‘‘Christianity’’ at all—have been offered for men’s ac- 
ceptance ever since Christianity began. It has not al- 
ways happened, however, that among the group of sub- 
stitutes which at any given time have made their appeal 
one common factor could be discerned. But today that 
is how the situation stands. A glance round the various 
forms of faith which are just now leading a certain num- 
ber of adherents to forsake evangelical Christianity and 
to enroll in their ranks leads to the conclusion that, at 
any rate in the case of many of them, a common factor 
does exist. And if this be so, it is worth while to identify 
the common factor; to enquire whether its presence—as 
the point of union among many differences—in the faiths 
competing with Christianity does not point to the exist- 
ence of a genuine human need which the competing faiths 
at least partially satisfy; to enquire further, whether the 
competing faiths really provide the satisfaction they seem 
at a first glance to give; and above all to enquire whether 
in Christianity itself, rightly understood, a better satis- 
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faction for that need may not after all be found. To 
some such enquiries as these the present paper 1s 1n- 
tended to find a reply. 


The point of union among many proposed substitutes 
for evangelical Christianity is here—that they profess to 
indicate a method whereby man may link himself to the 
ultimate Life of the universe, becoming one with God or 
with whatever Ultimate is set in place of God by the sys- 
tems concerned. They profess, in other words, to satisfy 
the mystical instinct, and this not only for thought, but 
for actual experience and life. They aim at breaking 
down the separateness and isolation whereof humanity 
is conscious: they propose to make humanity whole by 
making it lose its own wholeness and become but a part in 
a larger whole; and they set themselves to bring about, 
as the supreme good realizable by man, a condition, as 
between man and God, which no such words as ‘‘har- 
mony,’’ or ‘‘fellowship,’’ or ‘‘likeness,’’ but only such 
words as ‘‘oneness’’ or ‘‘identity,’’ will adequately de- 
scribe. Their object is to rectify the emergence of the 
individual upon the cosmic process—which emergence is 
declared either to have marked a slanting off by that pro- 
cess from its true and proper line or to have been a tem- 
porary and parenthetical break; and they point the way 
to that submergence of the individual in the eternal life- 
tides by which once again the perfect order is to be re- 
stored. Experience, they declare in their varying voices, 
approaches the ideal in proportion as experience in the 
ordinary sense (implying an out-standing and up-stand- 
ing personality in the midst of a world which pushes 
against, it and clutches at it and demands resistance from 
it) vanishes away; and they profess to guide us to that 
final vanishing which will show—though presumably 
there will be no one there to mark it—that at last the 
pertect thing is come. In this way they set themselves 
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to feed man’s hunger, not only for knowledge of, but for 
actual union with, whatever God there may be. 

If we throw our mind’s survey across many of the 
systems which today lure men and women from Chris- 
tianity in the historic sense of the term, we see at once 
of how many of them this description holds good. To no 
inconsiderable number theosophy, for instance, is as it 
were a new star in the east, guiding them where salvation 
is to be found; and theosophy holds up absorption in the 
‘“all’’ as the final paradise into which its ‘‘ Masters’’ have 
already penetrated to such an extent that their voices 
only come back upon us faintly and far, and which faith- 
ful devotees, now picking their way through many repe- 
titions of the painful ordeal of individual existence, may 
hope at last to attain. Eddyism, grotesquely mis-called 
‘*Christian Science,’’ lays down as its fundamental tenet 
what it terms ‘‘the allness of God’’; declares not only 
that the individual is to lose himself in the one and only 
‘“Mind,’’ but that already, if he only knew it, no such 
thing as his own personality exists; and bids him think 
his own separateness away. Systems naming themselves 
the systems of ‘‘higher thought’’ instruct us to search 
unto the deeps of our own nature, promising us that 
there, if the search be earnest and thorough, we shall come 
upon a sort of reservoir of life wherein eternal Being has 
permitted some of its stress to be collected, so that we 
may leap in and find our own being by losing ourselves 
there. On the conception of being ‘‘in tune with the In- 
finite’’ book after book of quasi-philosophical cast rings 
the changes, the dominant note through all the variations 
being that the individual must perfect himself, not by ac- 
centuating and developing his individuality, but by blur- 
ring its outlines and so opening its upper and lower 
sluice-gates that in the rush of the infinite sea it may be 
overwhelmed. And in the case of the pseudo-Christianities 
—the systems which with one breath say ‘‘ Entreat me not 
to leave thee’’ to Christianity and with the next gener- 
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ously explain to Christianity what Christianity has real- 
ly meant through all the centuries of its existence—the 
persistent idea is that man’s salvation les in realizing his 
own life as the last stretch in a process of self-unfolding 
on the part of the divine life; and that Christ, insofar as 
He is Saviour, saves because in Him the realization of 
that fact reached its loftiest pitch, His perfect realization 
of it becoming an example and a baptism of inspiration 
to us in our lower estate. Indeed, most of the current 
substitutes for Christianity assert boldly that in their re- 
jection of evangelical Christianity they are really recall- 
ing us to true Christianity; for evangelical Christianity, 
they declare (with what measure of truth we shall pres- 
ently see), has become a mere intellectualism, a mere 
matter of accepting certain beliefs, instead of a means 
of actual participation in the divine and eternal Life; 
and what Christ Himself originally proclaimed was the 
secret of that participation which they now re-proclaim. 
What is aimed at by all these systems of thought—though 
indeed some of them scarcely merit a name so large—is 
the satisfaction of the mystical instinct, the bringing 
about of an actual union between man and whatever God 
they confess. Different as they are in many things else, 
on that chord their voices blend. 

That so many proposed substitutes for evangelical 
Christianity should in this respect be at one—and that 
so many systems at one in this respect should be winning 
adherents not a few—goes far to prove the prevalence of 
that mystical instinct to which they make their appeal. 
And, indeed, the instinct itself is a quite legitimate one, 
an instinct inextricably bound up with warm and eager 
aspirations after a spiritual experience of reach and 
depth. (Of course the other instinct—the instinct which 
demands the assertion and development of personality— 
is equally clamant and equally worthy with the instinct 
which demands the union of personality to something 
greater than itself. And whether the systems alluded to, 
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supposing them capable of satisfying the mystical in- 
stinct along their own suggested lines, would not accom- 
plish that end at the excessive cost of doing too great vio- 
lence to that other instinct is a point which will come up 
for at least incidental reference before our study is done.) 
Whatever may be the particular causes of its up-rising 
today—whether the cause be a reaction from the practical 
materialism into which life’s stress and competition have 
forced so many, or a subtler reaction in the direction of 
being from that emphasis upon knowing which during de- 
cades of intellectual enquiry has necessarily prevailed, or 
some deep-lying spring of feeling undiscovered as yet— 
neither the fact of its prevalence nor the fact of its wor- 
thiness can be brought into dispute. Not the fact of its 
prevalence; for by their appeal to it, and their proffered 
satisfaction for it, do the systems named obtain their 
votes. Not the fact of its worthiness, for the instinct de- 
mands union with the eternal, a sinking of self into some- 
thing higher and greater than self, an experience where- 
by the part may be made to serve the whole, a raising of 
the individual life (even though the cost be death) up to 
a plane whereon the individual life and all its interests 
are drowned under the flow of the Life that is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting—and these desires have been the 
marks of the saints through all time. Those substitutes 
for Christianity which propose to show how the separate- 
ness of the individual may be toned down or lost in union 
with the ultimate Life of the universe may at least plead 
that they offer what not a few are wanting, and that the 
instinct to which they address themselves is among the 
holiest ones that human nature knows. 

But all the more urgent, therefore, is it to enquire 
whether they make their professions good. If they could 
fulfill their promise, while in respect of the mystical in- 
stinet which they claim to satisfy Christianity had little or 
nothing to offer, their case would be strong. How far does 
their power of satisfying that instinct go? If we answer 
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that question, and then turn to ask and answer the same 
question in regard to evangelical Christianity, we shall 
be able to measure what advantage, if any, the proposed 
substitutes possess. On the other hand (if this much 
may be said as a sort of anticipation of the subsequent 
verdict) we may find, as we compare the two, that while 
the proposed substitutes for evangelical Christianity have 
less power in the desired direction than they claim, evan- 
gelical Christianity itself has reserves of power in that 
same direction which, when reckoned up, leave the ad- 
vantage wholly on its side. 


2. 


Do these substitutes for Christianity fulfill their pro- 
fessed aim, make their promise good? 

It must be borne in mind, in meeting this question, that 
the problem of satisfying the mystical instinct is a prac- 
tical problem in the sense that it is a problem of modify- 
ing actual experience, of bestowing upon experience some- 
thing which it does not at present possess. It is not sim- 
ply a problem of finding an explanatory formula to cover 
existing facts: it is a problem of changing existing facts 
and producing a new fact. It is not simply a quest for 
truth: it is a quest for power. The satisfaction of the 
mystical instinct involves not merely a fresh reading of 
what we are, a fresh explanation of how we came to be 
what we are: it involves the discovery of a secret whereby 
we may become what we are not. That much, at least, 
every one who knows himself will declare. For the fact 
of our own personality and of its separateness from the 
ultimate Life stares us in the face: it is, indeed, in our 
consciousness of these facts that the problem begins; nor 
can we hope that the separateness of our personality 
from the ultimate Life, and our consciousness of it, will 
automatically pass away at last if only we wait in pa- 
tience till the process of things works itself out to its 
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appointed end, since the obvious tendency, at work from 
the world’s beginning and from history’s dim dawn, is to 
accentuate them both. Even if it be said (as we shall 
immediately note that it is said in various degrees of em- 
phasis by the systems with which we are dealing), that 
the consciousness of an individuality marked off from the 
ultimate Life is a delusion out of correspondence with 
reality, and that in respect of this matter humanity has 
throughout all its experience been ‘‘made subject to bond- 
age’’ by a lie, the problem remains an essentially prac- 
tical one nevertheless. For the delusion is there, and 
must be removed. Whether the question be one of cor- 
recting a really existing separateness or of banishing the 
false consciousness of a separateness purely imaginary, 
in either case something must be done. Either upon the 
separateness or upon the mistaken imagination of it, 
some actual and active power must be brought to bear, if 
the mystical instinct, the desire for union between the 
One and the All, is to have its hunger fed. 

But it is precisely here that these substitutes for 
Christianity break down. What they bring to bear upon 
our consciousness of severance from God, from the ulti- 
mate Life, is no dynamic, but a simple belief; and they 
remain mere intellectualisms when all is said and done. 
For the most part, their solution of the problem is that 
the consciousness is a delusion, and that we must set 
things right by believing it to be such. (Once again, in 
discussing the matter, there steals to the edge of one’s 
field of thought the suspicion that if these systems really 
possessed the power they claim they would accomplish 
too much, and in satisfying the one instinct would do vio- 
lence to another equally strong. But once again, let that 
pass.) The process by which they arrive at this reading of 
the matter is indeed easy enough to follow; and perhaps 
their final conclusion is inevitable if once their starting- 
point be taken up. It is with inability to accept what is 
involved in such an approach of God to man—in such 
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an invitation to union and such an offer of union—as 
historic Christianity proclaims; with inability to accept 
any movement down upon the order of the world from 
beyond the world itself or any movement out of the or- 
der of the world whereby it comes into touch with a move- 
ment initiated elsewhere; with inability to accept any- 
thing like miracle in short; it is with this that they begin. 
But, then, if this inability is to be recognized as regulative 
of the situation and as setting up a barrier which thought, 
when it reaches it, must not attempt to overthrow but 
before which it must stop short—and if, at the same time, 
the mystical instinct is to be satisfied—no alternative re- 
mains to declaring that our consciousness of present sep- 
arateness from the ultimate Life is out of correspond- 
ence with the facts. For once admit that life as known 
within the order of the world—in other words, human 
personality or what we take to be such—stands over 
against an ultimate Life without the order of the world, 
admit the distinction between the two, and it is only by the 
touch of the Life without upon the life within, or by the 
passage of the life within over to the Life without, or by 
the mutual approach of the two, that union can be brought 
about: with the falling of our choice upon any one of the 
three possibilities, the conception of a break into or out 
of the world’s order enters into our scheme; and this is 
to say that the idea of miracle—the very idea which we 
began by wishing above all things to shut out—has forced 
the door again. It is within the order of the world that 
the whole process of union, the process whereby the mys- 
tical instinct is to be satisfied, must, on the given condi- 
tions, be carried on. And the only way in which the pro- 
cess can be thus confined is by declaring that human life 
and the ultimate Life are already, within the world’s ex- 
isting order, one and the same—by declaring, in brief 
that the witness of consciousness to our own personality 
is falsely borne. At any rate, this is what is done in vary- 
ing degrees of completeness by all the systems we have 
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in view just now. According to them all, we are to find 
our salvation by fixing our thought upon the fact of one- 
ness or identity between ourselves and the Eternal Being, 
upon the fact of the ‘‘allness of God,’’ upon the fact of 
our life being enclosed within the larger Life like a drop 
enclosed within an infinite sea: the process of redemption 
from the disaster of a too sharply accentuated individual- 
ity is really a process of self-persuasion, leading, for its 
happy issue, to a conviction that no such redemption is 
either necessary or possible; and by the steadfast con- 
templation, as a truth, of the idea that God and man are 
one we are to make the idea come true at last. 

But this is to leave us, as has been said, with a mere 
belief, not with a real dynamic through whose operation 
the satisfaction of the mystical instinct can be brought 
about; and it is in a simple intellectualism, necessarily 
barren of any practical results, that the whole thing ends. 
The underlying fallacy in it all is the idea that a belief 
ean change a fact or bring a new fact into being—a fal- 
lacy perhaps more glaring in this instance than in most. 
We may believe as strongly as possible in the oneness of 
man and God; but the belief cannot make them one if they 
are not, nor destroy the consciousness of separateness, 
delusive as that consciousness may be declared. Of 
course, if human personality be a veritable fact, you can- 
not obliterate the fact by repeating to yourself that it is 
none, any more than you can remove a mountain by as- 
serting that it is not there. That much is beyond dispute. 
But on the other reading—the reading, adopted by most 
of the systems under survey, which takes our conscious- 
ness of personality to be as delusive as the sight of a 
mirage—the case is hopeless still. It is idle to illustrate 
the process of supposed victory over this delusion by in- 
stances of the way in which intellectual convictions, 
adopted against appearances by a sort of tour de force or 
by a self-compulsion difficult at first, do sometimes justi- 
fy themselves at last. Certainly you may often banish a 
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mere hallucination—provided that it is such according to 
the existing order of the world—by forcing your mind, re- 
luctant as it may be, to say that the hallucination must 
go; but this means no more than that your mind has got 
temporarily out of touch with the world’s order and that 
you are bringing it back into touch therewith again; 
while the very effort you make to do so implies, more- 
over, that you accept the world’s order as supplying the 
test whereby the truth or error of the consciousness under 
treatment is to be judged. There is no analogy here with 
an attempt at banishing the consciousness of personality 
by making yourself believe that it is false. Any such at- 
tempt involves you in a contradiction which the process 
of self-correction just alluded to does not carry. For im 
any such attempt you are denying and affirming the ex- 
isting world-order at one and the same tume—denying its 
reality and yet affirming that reality in the very act of 
denial. By the existing world-order the consciousness of 
our own individuality is pressed upon us. Say that this 
consciousness is misleading, and call upon us so to believe. 
But then this belief, like any other belief, is itself an act 
of personality; to disbelieve in personality (since dishbe- 
lief in anything is merely belief that it is not) is really to 
call the consciousness of presonality to bestir itself and 
be up and doing; and so long as you believe that person- 
ality is a delusion, the consciousness of personality must 
persist precisely because you so believe. Your effort at 
destroying the consciousness of personality by an intel- 
lectual conviction destroys, not the consciousness of per- 
sonality, but itself. In short, a conviction that man and 
God, human life and the ultimate Life, are really one, is 
and must remain entirely inoperative upon experience: 
work it up towards its highest pitch, and you do but ren- 
der it the more powerless the more nearly the highest 
pitch is approached ; and the proposed cure for the alleged 
delusion of personality is, in its impossible inconsistency, 
much like asking a man to say that he is dumb. It may 
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be granted that an intellectual belief, if intensely held, 
may produce an emotion—the emotion resulting as the 
holder of the belief passes on from the first coldness of 
conviction to the higher temperature of an imagination 
which conjures up what would take place if the belief 
were true. But this only means that intensity of belief 
has the power of throwing us into a sort of trance, of sur- 
rounding us with a golden haze wherein strange shapes 
appear, reacting as they do so upon the mental condition 
which gave them birth, not that it has any dynamic qual- 
ity which can give actuality to the shapes our fancy sees. 
All these systems of thought in the long run meet the 
needs of the mystical instinct by simply ignoring the facts 
which tell against them, and by substituting for a recog- 
nition of them a mere affirmation of oneness between man 
and God which leaves and must leave actual experience 
wholly untouched and unchanged. Jn this method there 
is no real meeting of the mystical instinct’s needs at all. 
We are merely to believe that the lines which we think we 
see drawn round our own personality are not there. And 
because no amount of self-persuasion will cause those 
lines to fade away, because beliefs cannot alter facts, it 
is in an inefficacious intellectualism that the whole thing 
ends. 
3. 


Rather curiously, however, we are now saying of these 
substitutes for evangelical Christianity precisely what 
they say of evangelical Christianity itself. We saw earl- 
ier that they charge Christianity with being simply a 
matter of accepting certain beliefs, and themselves offer 
to provide a life instead of a mere belief. That they can- 
not make their offer good, we have seen. But what of 
Christianity and the charge they level against it? Is 
evangelical Christianity what these substitutes are, and 
what they accuse evangelical Christianity of being, a mere 
intellectualism? Or is it something more? 
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That evangelical Christianity has to a great extent, at 
any rate for many, perhaps for the majority of its ad- 
herents, become a mere intellectualism must be confessed. 
But that originally it was something more and a great 
deal more must be asserted with equal emphasis. And 
the difference between evangelical Christianity and the 
systems which desire to depose evangelical Christianity 
and then to occupy its place lies just here—that while 
these systems are in their very nature (and therefore per- 
manently) incompetent to satisfy that mystical instinct 
whereto they appeal, evangelical Christianity needs but 
to recover its old and first outlook and accent in order to 
satisfy that instinct to the full. How and why evangelical 
Christianity has dropped from its original great mission 
of providing a veritable union with the Eternal Life to 
the smaller mission of providing a body of ideas for the 
mind’s acceptance it is well worth while to enquire. 

No one who knows his New Testament will deny that 
its original mission was as stated just now. It was as 
Life-Giver that Christ thought of and announced Himself. 
His claim was that He possessed the eternal life of God 
in a way altogether unique, and that through a personal 
relationship with Himself men came to possess that eter- 
nal life in their turn. He had it, and could communicate 
it. He, the Son who knew the Father, was the link by 
whose interposition between man and God these were 
linked, as it were at one remove. It was always Himself 
that He offered to man, and by acceptance of Himself that 
man so to say obtained the full benefit of Him—which can 
have no meaning except on the theory that by union with 
Christ (Christ being in union with God), man passed into 
union with that God with whom Christ’s own union was 
complete. God in Christ—so the line drops down as it 
were from the highest to the middle point of the series. 
Then man in Christ—so to that same middle point the line 
runs up from below. Thus at that middle point of the 
series do the highest and the lowest consummate their 
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approach. To that middle point the approach of the high- 
est element has already, in the Incarnation, been made: 
to that middle point the approach of the lowest, by means 
of faith and surrender, remains to be performed. And 
it was in this way that the New Testament writers and 
saints made use of Christ, if the phrase may be employed. 
To go no further than Paul, his reading of Christianity 
was to the effect that in Christ dwelt all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily, and that in Him (in Christ), the 
Christian was made full—that by union with Christ the 
Christian was filled, up to the measure of his possibilities, 
with that divine life whereof in perfect measure Christ 
was full; which is only to reproduce in other words 
Christ’s own conception, ‘‘I in them, and Thou in me, that 
they may be perfected into one.’’? God in Christ—Christ 
in man—and therefore God in man through Christ—so 
Paul’s reading ran. But indeed the thing needs no labor- 
ing. The fact lies so clearly upon the surface that he who 
runs may read. First and foremost from the beginning, 
Christianity set itself to satisfy (to waken if it slumbered, 
and thereafter to satisfy when awake), the mystical in- 
stinct which demanded a veritable and vital union be- 
tween man and God. 

How then did Christianity drift so far—drift till it 
became for so many the mere intellectualism, the mere 
acceptance of doctrine and belief, which for so many it 
has indisputably become?* Precisely because of the thor- 
oughness wherewith its high problem was attacked. For 
Christianity, in its dealing with the problem, sought to 
do justice to all the facts. It knew that no simple asser- 
tion of an already existing oneness between man and God 
could suffice—the facts were too patent and strong. It 


*In these paragraphs I speak only of what may be called the ex- 
ternal reasons for the change—those lying in Christianity’s relations 
with the challenging mind of the world. With some of the tendencies 
within Christianity itself which made for the same result I have tried 
to deal elsewhere, in the “Review and Expositor” for January, 1913. 
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saw the divine and human personalities standing over 
against one another on the field: it recognized that no 
juggling with the testimony of consciousness could make 
man disbelieve that testimony for long; and it set itself, 
not to drug man’s sense of circumscribed isolation with 
opiates, but to change the fundamental conditions whence 
it sprang. Above all, it gave full weight to the forces 
which accentuated the existing separateness between man 
and God and to the necessity of meeting and overcoming 
them by a counterforce. And, with all these things in 
view—with human life shut in within the existing world- 
order, separated from and yet needing to be linked with 
the divine eternal Life outside the world-order—it con- 
eluded that only by a breaking into the world-order on the 
part of the divine eternal Life, so that human life might 
break out of the world-order in response, could a mutual 
approach and ultimate union of the two be brought about. 
So it spoke of an Incarnation wherein at a particular 
point of historic time the eternal Life made entry upon 
the stage of the world, of a Son of God who had ‘‘life in 
Himself’’ and could communicate that life to men, of a 
death and resurrection whereby the life-giving power 
which had shown itself (as it had of necessity first of all 
to do) within circumscribed local limits and within nar- 
row bounds of time proved to be abiding and operative 
for the world’s future ages and for all the nations and 
peoples of the earth. To these great assertions Christ- 
tianity was driven because it bent itself to a truly ade- 
quate treatment of the problem, and would be content 
with nothing less. Its aim was that men might have life 
in the sense of truly uniting themselves with the eternal 
Life of God; and it rose with sublimest daring to the 
height of all that was necessary in order that the great 
aim might be fulfilled. 

But then it is precisely round these tremendous dec- 
larations, made by Christianity concerning itself, that 
controversy has raged—with the result that in the defense 
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of their truth, in the intellectual sense, even the devotees 
of Christianity have to a great extent forgotten how 
Christianity’s real purpose is to provide, not a catena of 
beliefs, but a life-giving dynamic, at any rate to provide 
the first only in order that the energizing of the second 
may be experimentally known. Attention has become too 
exclusively fixed upon the truth or falsehood of the Chris- 
tian facts, upon the tenability or untenability of the 
ereeds and doctrines wherein these facts are formulated 
and explained; and as the forces of adverse criticism have 
rolled up over and over again to the assault, those ranked 
on the Christian side have come to imagine through the 
very frequency and fierceness of the battle that, when the 
forces of intellectual attack have been met by forces of 
intellectual defense, and when these last remain masters 
of the field, Christianity has achieved its end. It has 
established itself (in the estimation of its defenders) in 
secure occupation of the intellectual ground by the beat- 
ing back of its foes; and the very greatness of that suc- 
cess has blinded those who have fought Christianity’s in- 
tellectual battle to the fact that an intellectual vindication 
of Christianity is but a preliminary whereby Christianity 
should be helped to a new assertion and a new setting into 
operation of its veritable life-giving power. The tragedy 
and the pathos of the thing are here—that just because 
Christianity essays the great task of veritably making 
man and God one, it must, first of all, make great asser- 
tions which are sharply challenged by the doubts and de- 
nials of many a human mind; that the great assertions 
have in consequence to accept the challenge and enter 
full-armed for conflict into the intellectual lists; and that 
on this conflict and its issue the attention of both friends 
and foes becomes exclusively set; so that, as was said, the 
very thoroughness with which Christianity attacks its 
high problem has helped to depress it for many into a 
mere intellectualism from the life-communicating dynam- 
ic it meant to be. The pressure of the question ‘‘Is 
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Christianity true?’’ has been so insistent and ever-recur- 
ring as to make men forget that, 7f Christianity is true, 
it brings more than truth, and that the settlement of the 
question in Christianity’s favor is accordingly no more 
than a preliminary clearing of the ground. From the 
charge that Christianity has for many become a mere sys- 
tem of beliefs—that to be a Christian has for many come 
to mean merely assenting to a body of doctrines and rec- 
ognizing as established a definite list of facts—and that 
Christianity thus fails to minister to the mystical in- 
stinet which aspires after a veritable union between the 
life of man and the eternal Life of God—from that charge 
the current Christianity of our time (and this in nearly 
all schools of it, orthodox and heterodox alike), certainly 
cannot hold itself clear. 


4. 


The present position, therefore, may be thus summed 
up—and with the summary of it the true treatment of it 
also becomes clear. As between evangelical Christianity 
and the systems proposing themselves as substitutes for 
it, it is really between two contending intellectualisms 
that the issue lies; and this none the less that the propos- 
ing systems confidently claim to satisfy the mystical in- 
stinct which calls not so much for knowledge as for life. 
For, as we have seen, the claim cannot be made good. 
That the suggested substitutes for Christianity obtain a 
temporary advantage inasmuch as they do profess to ad- 
dress themselves to the mystical instinct, admit its im- 
portance and the necessity of ministering to its desires, 
while Christianity as currently expounded too often pass- 
es that instinct by, is true enough. They appear for a 
moment, by virtue of the mystical language always upon 
their lips, to be more in touch with the requirements of a 
nature which yearns to be delivered from itself and 
brought out into a large place. But in the end, and on 
closer scrutiny, the glow of promise fades. It is, after all, 
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by the acceptance of an idea, that the hunger for actual 
union with the Eternal is to be made content; and since 
this cannot be, the mystical instinct finds itself mocked 
with a stone for bread. And so, it is between contending 
intellectualisms that the issue lies. 

But, just because the substitutes for Christianity can 
never, by their very nature, be anything else than intel- 
lectualisms, while Christianity was in its glorious begin- 
ning much more than an intellectualism and may be much 
more than an intellectualism again, it is by Christianity 
that the situation can and must be saved, and it is with 
Christiamty that the real secret rests. To deprive of 
their delusive charm all the systems which are just now 
drawing so many away from the Christian faith, that 
faith must be realized and preached as the veritable ‘‘vi- 
talism’’ which it was at first and which it intended 
through all the ages to be.* It may be affirmed, indeed, 
that one of the greatest tasks given into the hands of the 
Christian preacher and the Christian apologist today is 
to show how Christianity, rightly read and interpreted in 
its fulness, satisfies that instinct which yearns, not only 
to know about God, but to be one with God. How in Jesus 
Christ there was not only a revelation of God for the 
mind, but an actual descent of God’s creative Life strong 
to take into itself every man who will take zt into himself 
and plunge himself into 7t—how redemption is a con- 
tinued process of divine-human unification (not merely 
in the sense of harmony, but in the sense of real oneness), 
whereof Christ’s life and death were the beginning—how 


*“Vitalism” is the word which has of recent years come so much 
into vogue in connection with Hucken’s teaching. I have said nothing 
specifically of Eucken in this paper, for the reason that his system is 
a philosophy rather than a popular substitute for evangelical Chris- 
tianity, and can hardly be said to be drawing disciples away from the 
latter as certain systems do. But mutatis mutandis, much the same 
things may be said of Eucken’s system as of these. I have dealt with 
it in part in the “Methodist Review” (Nashville) for October, 1914. 
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that life and death manifested and certified the entrance 
among the operative forces of the world of a new activity 
of the Life which had from eternity lain behind the world 
and now began from a fresh point (in the personality of 
Christ), to link the world at a fresh point (in the surren- 
- dered personalities of men as these surrendered them- 
sélves to the personality of Christ), with itself—how all 
Christ’s earthly ministry of word and deed and suffering 
even unto death is related to His subsequent and continu- 
ous and now energizing ministry of uniting God with man 
by uniting man with Himself as He in His creative and re- 
creative power pervades the world, this present ministry 
lying back upon the earthly ministry as upon its prius and 
antecedent condition and that earthly ministry being the 
preface and indispensable forerunner of the ministry still 
and forever carried on—these are the things which the 
Christian preacher must proclaim (of course in language 
and fashion suited to the audience before which he stands) 
if he would show how evangelical Christianity accom- 
plishes what suggested substitutes for it vainly profess to 
do. Christianity as ‘‘vitalism’’ must be his theme. Years 
ago Dr. Maclaren of Manchester called for a return to 
‘evangelical mysticism.’’ It is a re-conception of itself as 
“evangelical mysticism’’ that the Christianity of today 
must make, if it would drive these competitors, who se- 
cure such advantage as they possess only because our 
Christianity does not know itself and the richness of its 
gospel aright, from the field. ‘‘Mysticism’’—for it must 
tell how it stands, not for knowledge about God alone, but 
for such a union with God, achieved by means of a union 
with Jesus Christ,—the Son who, like the Father, has 
‘life in Himself’’—as shall make the Christian’s life, in 
the thought and feeling and moral substance of it, to be 
born again at every moment out of the eternal Life that 
is God’s own. ‘‘Evangelical’’—for it must tell how at a 
given point of historie time the eternal Life of God ap- 
peared upon the stage of the world, revealing itself for 
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what it was in all the wonder of life and death and resur- 
rection whereof the New Testament speaks, and how, just 
because the Christ whose story is recorded there was 
what He was, He is the same yesterday and today and 
forever, and so can still declare to the whole world, as 
He declared to a narrower circle once, that no man com- 
eth unto the Father (at any rate with full and completed 
access, whatever partial and slow-footed approaches may 
otherwise be made), save by Himself. It is as ‘‘evan- 
gelical mysticism,’’ as ‘‘vitalism,’’ that Christianity 
needs to be re-conceived today. So to re-conceive it is 
to return to the Christianity of the New Testament and 
to the thought and experience of those who wrote it, and 
withal to satisfy that mystical instinct whose imperious 
craving actually impels so many away from the Chris- 
tianity wherein that instinct’s true satisfaction lies. 

Of course the thing is mysterious. But no reproach 
to that effect can come from the lips of those competing 
systems which we have had in view. For these are more 
mysterious still—and not, as the Christianity which 
speaks of a veritable life-dynamic in Christ is mysterious, 
with the mystery of unique greatness, but with the mys- 
tery of a landscape wreathed in fog. An infinite Life with 
the limited life of man lying alongside of it—the second 
having somehow made an unexplainable and unexplained 
appearance upon the field and, in spite of its seeming re- 
ality and its undeniable persistence, being a delusion af- 
ter all—no real approach of the first to the second being 
possible inasmuch as the first remains a vague and im- 
palpable something from which all definite activities and 
qualities (since these imply personality), have been emp- 
tied away—the fulfillment of human destiny consisting in 
a similar stripping off of all definite activity and quality 
from human life and in such a sinking of it into the tide- 
less sea of the Eternal that in the very consummation of 
its fate all consciousness of the consummation would be 
lost—the contradiction involved in looking upon the sui- 
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cide of personality as personality’s supreme achievement 
—these are the mysteries which the competing systems 
require us to accept. And they are mysteries indeed. No 
answer is here to the question ‘‘Why are things as they 
are?’’; or to the other question ‘‘From what source did 
the existing order of things, or the appearance of it, 
emerge?’’; or to the other question ‘‘How reconcile your 
acceptance as valid of the instinct which declares that 
personality must in some sense deny itself with your re- 
jection of the equally pressing instinct which calls upon 
personality in some sense to affirm and perpetuate it- 
self?’’; or indeed to any of the questions which must be 
answered in any rational scheme. The whole method, and 
for that matter the life it recommends as ideal, is a 
blur and a smudge, a mystery in excelsis through whose 
piled and interwoven and whirling cloud-drifts no single 
straight line suggesting shape or form can be discerned. 
The mysteriousness of Christianity is of a different kind. 
Out of the Infinite and Eternal Life the limited life of 
man was projected at the first. To that Infinite and Eter- 
nal Life the life of man is to return in communion and 
fellowship and self-identification. In order that this re- 
turn may be made, its movement be delivered from all 
the disabilities which hamper it, and its perception of its 
own goal be cleared from uncertainty, the Eternal Life 
broke at a set point of history into the evolution of the 
world with fresh magnetisms and fresh power of self- 
communication out of a thenceforward ever-present di- 
vine Personality to the personality of man, so that the 
approach of human life to the Eternal Life was there- 
after transformed into a response of human life to the 
Eternal Life’s new appeal. These are the mysteries 
which Christianity proclaims. But mysteries though they 
be, they at any rate make of the entire existing order of 
things a great and symmetrical whole: it is not by their 
vagueness, but only by their majesty and their unique- 
ness, that their mystery comes; and although the entire 
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building, so to say, is built to an architecture whereof no 
other sample is known (as indeed the nature of the case 
requires, since the happenings whereof these mysteries 
speak cover the total cosmic process, leaving no possibil- 
ity of anything beyond, and of course no possibility of 
anything within, wherewith they can be compared), its 
outline is clear, and all its parts are fitly framed together. 
So far as mystery is concerned, Christianity need have 
no fear of being brought into judgment side by side with 
the systems which desire to occupy its throne. For if 
Christianity has the mysteriousness which belongs to 
something unparalleled and unique, it nevertheless 
shoots lines of clear light through the universal scheme 
and process of things, from top to bottom, from begin- 
ning to end, and certainly has not, as the competing sys- 
tems have, the mysteriousness of loose ends and ragged 
edges and confusedly contradictory voices which affirm 
and deny one and the same thing with one and the same 
breath. Mystery is not necessarily confusion; and if 
Christianity has the first, it is the second that the pro- 
posed substitutes for it must have laid to their charge. 
On the other hand, the advantage of Christianity 
(read as previously suggested), is clear. It recognizes 
the facts, it corrects them so far as is necessary, it pre- 
serves them so far as is necessary, and throughout makes 
dynamic provision for that union with God which the 
mystical instinct craves. ‘‘ Preserves them so far as nec- 
essary’’—it may be well to linger for a moment on the 
phrase. For it has been suggested more than once that 
the systems which offer themselves in Christianity’s 
place would, even if they fulfilled their promise, do so 
at too great a cost. Man wants to link himself with the 
Eternal—yes, but he wants also to persist as man. The 
mystical instinct clamors—yes, but the instinct of per- 
sonality clamors too. Andif the theory which these other 
systems require us to accept—the theory that our con- 
sciousness of personality is a delusion and a lie—if that 
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theory could, under the pressure of faith, become opera- 
tive for experience, it would mean that the one instinct 
had triumphed by means of slaying another instinct just 
as strong. Christianity, on the contrary, preserves 
human personality while linking it with God’s. Indeed, 
it is true—as other systems are not—to the idea of wmting 
man and God; for the very idea of union implies two 
things between which the union is formed: all the ‘‘mysti- 
cal’’ gospels to which reference has been made slip in the 
idea of singleness under cover of a professed enthusiasm 
for the idea of unity: they leave us, if one may put it so, 
with God and man mized rather than united, proposing to 
manufacture a sort of Absolute Being whereof man, 
though he would certainly be drowned in it, could in no- 
wise know himself to be a part; so that anything worthy 
to be called union is destroyed in the very attempt to 
bring it about. But Christianity—read as implying the 
real communication of God’s life to man through a life- 
giving Christ and through man’s surrender to Him—pro- 
vides both for the up-lifting of human personality into 
another and for the perpetuation of human personality 
none the less; for the very uplifting wherein man finds 
his redemption is founded upon an exercise of surrender 
which is man’s own, and is maintained by a continuance 
of that same exercise as the days go on; so that the more 
fully man knows God in Christ, so much the more does 
he know himself in the very act of knowing God; and to 
all eternity man’s instinct of selfhood will be satisfied as 
man brings the vessel of his selfhood to be held under and 
filled from the streams of life which flow out of the Eter- 
nal Self. A union which is a continuous act consciously 
performed from both sides—by speaking of this and mak- 
ing this possible Christianity satisfies, not one instinct 
alone, but two. Thus it preserves personality while de- 
livering personality from its limitations and making dy- 
namic provision for that union with God which the mys- 
tical instinct craves. Thus, in fine, it accomplishes what 
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the proposed substitutes only profess to do, and accom- 
plishes it at no such price as the proposed substitutes 
would exact if they could make their promise good. 

Christianity holds the field before the up-rising of the 
mystical instinct in the heart of man—if Christianity be 
rightly read. Perhaps, indeed, the great advantage of 
having so many mystical systems lifting their heads 
among us today may lie in this—that their presence may 
serve to make us realize afresh how ‘‘mystical,’’ in the 
best sense, our Christianity is, and so may recall us to a 
Christianity which is both ‘‘mystical’’ and ‘‘evangelical’’ 
once again. Certainly Christianity holds the field. For 
in the end it comes to this—that while other systems may 
speak of man seeking union with the Eternal Life, Chris- 
tianity speaks of Eternal Life seeking union with man. 
And it is thus our hope begins. 


THE EXISTENCE OF GOD: ASTUDY OF THE 
RELIGIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS.* 


By O. O. Fretcuer, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
LECTURE I. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE RELIGIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS. 


my 


In our first lecture we discovered that the religious 
consciousness is the presupposition of the moral con- 
sciousness, hence also of the social consciousness, since 
the moral consciousness is developed in the social organ- 
ism. Being a presupposition of the social consciousness, 
it is a presupposition of the individual consciousness of 
the world and the self; for this primary consciousness 
finds its explanation in the religious consciousness. We 
now seek the characteristics of the religious conscious- 
ness. The import of what we shall discover in this part 
of our study, its significance for the question of the Ex- 
istence of God, will appear later. 

1. Itisofthe integral mind. The religious conscious- 
ness is complex and difficult of definition. It is more than 
an instinct. Instinct is blind; it does not move toward 
its end with consciousness of the end, having judged that 
the end has significance and value. The religious con- 
sciousness, on the contrary, regards certain ends as sig- 
nificant and valuable; and it consciously determines its 
activity with a view to the attainment of the valued ends. 
It is more than an impulse. Impulse is unreflective; but 
religious activity is determined, in some degree at least, 
by deliberation. It is more than feeling; for to define it 
as a mere feeling, is to make it the expression of a partial 
self, and a partial self is not a real self. Religious con- 
sciousness is of the whole self—the intellective, emotional, 
and self-directive self. Nevertheless,it is certain that the 
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emotional or affective phase is more clearly in evidence 
than the intellective and the conative. As the intellective 
phase of consciousness is more emphasized in reasoning 
and the volitional in conative activity, so is the emotional 
in the religious relations of thought and life. The rea- 
son for this is easily discovered: it comes of the high 
value which we assign to religion and its relations. Nor- 
mally we give to them the highest value; and the greater 
the stress and the more critical the situation, the greater 
the importance we attach to matters religious. On occa- 
sions of gravest moment, they are accorded supremacy 
over all else. This is in keeping with psychological law. 
We deem political and diplomatic relations and interests 
of great importance when matters of grave national and 
international moment are under consideration; and we 
feel deeply in such crises. So likewise are leading finan- 
ciers deeply stirred when the stock market is unstable and 
fortunes are balancing on the turn of the market. This 
psychological law has present illustration in the tension, 
and consequent feeling, due to our relations with Mexico 
and the European belligerents. We are certain that in- 
terests of vast import are at stake; but it would be a mis- 
take to assume that our interest and the resulting tension 
are a mere matter of feeling. It would be difficult to 
name any period in our history when our people were 
more generally thoughtful than now. It is a notable fact 
that the measure of our religious feeling is dependent up- 
on the value we assign to matters religious, and that those 
whom we judge to be genuinely religious set religious in- 
terests above all others. This will explain why the re- 
ligious consciousness is so frequently designated a ‘feel- 
ing,’ but such designation should not be interpreted as 
implying that this form of consciousness is purely emo- 
tional. 

2. Another characteristic is its universality. This is 
generally granted, so generally that one would ordinarily 
be justified in arguing from this statement without offer- 
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ing reasons in support of it. To be sure, there have been 
individuals in whom this consciousness does not appear 
to have definitely developed, and others in whom it seems 
to have atrophied. It is by no means certain, however, 
that in these exceptional cases there is utter want of re- 
ligious consciousness. But these exceptions apart, the ex- 
perience of men of all ages and lands has a religious 
phase; it is present in the consciousness of primitive un- 
cultured peoples, and is potent in the lives of persons of 
the highest culture. If what is true of men at large, of 
man in the earliest and latest stages of racial develop- 
ment, of the cultured as well as the uncultured, may be 
regarded as normal, the religious consciousness may be 
said to be a characteristic of humanity. Those in whose 
experience it is not present, granting that there are such, 
are exceptional; its absence would indicate that their 
consciousness is incomplete, that it is not normal. There 
are individuals who do not give evidence of exsthetical 
sensitiveness. The figures and rythm of poetry, the mel- 
ody and harmony of music, the pulsing life and symmetry 
of organisms, the rich colors of the western sky at even- 
tide do not move them. We take it that such persons lack 
what is essential to a normal experience. We conclude 
similarly as to those who are without religious feeling. 
That this is the correct interpretation of the experience 
of such persons will also be made evident in our discus- 
sion of the logical value of the religious consciousness. 

3. A third characteristic is a sense of relationship to 
superior powers, or a superior power. Superior reali- 
ties, or a superior reality, imperceptible to sense are be- 
lieved to be near at hand and to be active in human af- 
fairs. Buddhism appears to present an exception. We 
shall consider this later, and we shall see that the excep- 
tion is more apparent than real. In this characteristic we 
have im germ what is essential to the religious conscious- 
ness, viz., the acceptance of the reality of the Infinite and 
of its spirituality. 
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The Infinite or Trans-finite. The term ‘‘infinite’’ is 
ambiguous. It is negative in form; and as too often inter- 
preted it expresses mere negation. When conceived thus, 
it is without content and has no positive value for 
thought ; for a negative term, if its negativity be empha- 
sized, expresses no more than the rejection by thought of 
a certain specified idea. To conceive ‘‘infinite’’ thus is 
to say no more of that to which it is applied than to deny 
that it is limited. This worse than empty conception of 
‘‘infinity’’ has vitiated much philosophical thought and 
has made for doubt. It is the source of the agnosticism 
of Hamilton and Mansel and those who have followed 
their leadership; and it lends plausibility to Spencer’s 
doctrine of the Unknowable. German thinkers have 
rightly characterized the infinite thus conceived as ‘‘a 
false infinite.’’ To relate the religious consciousness to 
infinity thus conceived, is to relate it to what cannot be 
conceived. For the religious consciousness, the Infinite— 
whether it be power or wisdom or love or justice—is the 
great Actuality, that which is the source of what is finite 
and upon which all finite reality depends. It is the per- 
fectly real, the ground of all that is and the norm of per- 
sonality. It is replete with content and meaning. To 
grasp its meaning would be to become possessed of the 
meaning of the universe, to apprehend the whole scheme 
of things and history. It is so far from being empty that 
it is the fulness of all that is; it is so far from being nega- 
tive that it is the actual and active principle of all. That 
is the true conception of the Infinite. With this in mind, 
I borrow a term from the Higher Mathematics and call 
the Infinite thus conceived the Trans-finite. It is the 
transcendent principle of the finite, that for which and in 
which the finite is. It reveals itself in the unconditioned 
determination of nature and the free self-determination 
of man; it expresses its own unity and inner diversity in 
the related diversity of the finite. That is what I mean 
when I speak of the Trans-finite, and that is what exact 
thought means when it speaks of the Infinite. 
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Belief in the reality and the spirituality of the Trans- 
finite is a characteristic of the religious consciousness. 
In the lower stages of the religious consciousness, there 
is not, to be sure, a definite sense of the unity and spirit- 
aii of the trans-finite. But here as elsewhere, the sig- 
nificance of the lower stages of the developing reality is 
to be discovered in the highest stage, not in the lowest. In 
the lower stages, we find a vague undefined feeling of re- 
lationship to what is beyond man and yet near to man, 
what is real though not perceptible by the senses. The 
conception of the spirituality and unity of the trans-finite 
becomes more evident in the higher stages; but it is im- 
plicit in the lower. This characteristic is revealed in all 
stages, viz.: a feeling that men and their affairs and the 
world are not all, and are not self-sustaining; also that 
the affairs of men are affected by the activity of super- 
sensible powers. 

4. The feeling of relationship to the trans-finite is 
defined by a sense of dependence upon the powers of the 
super-sensible world. lt is a sense of control, by super- 
human powers, of affairs in which men have individual 
interest. Men have felt that affairs which affect them 
are not wholly in the hands of man. Up to a point, this 
element of consciousness is not essentially religious. The 
progress of science has led men to refer much, if not all, 
of this overruling determination of human affairs to the 
powers of nature; but it was not so referred in the primi- 
tive consciousness. What we, speaking vaguely, would 
call powers of the world of nature, were regarded as ac- 
tivities of powers to which a sort of personality was 
ascribed. Primitive men feel themselves to be in the 
presence, and to be subject to the activity, of super-sensi- 
ble powers, some of which are malign, some beneficent. 
Because of this feeling of dependence they desire to se- 
cure the favor of these powers so that they shall be free 
from maleficent influence. Worship of these powers and 
consequent ritual are expressions of consciousness as re- 
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ligious. The objects of worship are regarded as superior 
to man, even though passions which are deemed unworthy 
are ascribed to them; they are at least thought to have a 
higher nature. At first these powers are scarcely conceiv- 
ed as spiritual, as we define spirituality; but they are 
thought of as super-sensible realities. The Western mind 
has been slow to perceive the significance of the spiritual. 
Plato’s world of Ideas was a world of incorporeality ; but 
it would be a mistake to assume that ‘‘immaterial’’ meant 
the same to him as ‘‘spiritual’’ does to us. The conception 
of the super-sensible has been greatly modified in the ad- 
vance of intelligence. The spiritual has displaced the cor- 
poreal conception; plurality has given way to unity, and 
the degrading anthropomorphism which ascribed unethic- 
al characteristics to the gods has been displaced by an eth- 
ical conception of the Infinite. But the sense of depend- 
ence and the impulse to worship and the high value given 
to man’s relationship to super-human powers remain. In 
their confession of dependence and in their worship of 
the superior powers upon which they believe they depend, 
all peoples are certain that they attain dignity and find 
peace. This sense of dependence is so marked a char- 
acteristic of the religious consciousness that some find in 
it a complete definition of religion. We believe that they 
err in this; but the fact that many profound thinkers have 
defined religion thus, is evidence of its great import for 
our study. This consciousness, when most highly devel- 
oped, finds its explanation and justification in the con- 
ception of God as the ground of being and activity. This 
conception relates Him to all the processes of nature and 
history, and thus to all our activity. 

5. Another characteristic of the religious conscious- 
ness is its organic relatedness to the ethical conscious- 
ness. We have concluded that the moral consciousness is 
grounded in an ultra-social principle which reconciles in- 
evitable ethical conflicts and presents the required ethical 
norm. More remains to be said. The purity and reg- 
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nancy of ethical conceptions and the spirituality and ef- 
fectiveness of religion depend upon their being organical- 
ly related. Religion is the expression of a principle which 
is the transcendent principle of morals; and the moral 
sense derives its life from the immanence of the religious 
principle in the moral consciousness. Religion and mor- 
als are essential to each other; to separate them is to en- 
danger both. This is evidenced in the formalism and open 
immoralities of polytheism, and in the unspirituality and 
want of ethical sense of professed Christian faith in those 
periods and places in which estheticism and formalism 
have been regarded as the sufficient ground and expres- 
sion of true religion. The development of a keen and 
dominant ethical sense is impossible apart from a regnant 
and clarified religious consciousness. We have seen that 
such a consciousness can be satisfied only with a recogni- 
tion of the actuality of our intimate relation to an object 
of worship. 

Another aspect of the ethical sense is the feeling that 
equity and personal goodness should be in the order of the 
universe. Thinkers who are of the intellectually highest 
rank and who are morally preéminent, have insisted upon 
this. But inequities are present in history and we have 
had personal experience of them; and this has led some 
to doubt whether God is, or to doubt His wisdom or power 
if He actually exists. Full consideration of this question 
does not come within our immediate study; we call at- 
tention, however, to an important item of religious ex- 
perience: Belief in the sway of an eternal progress has 
maintained itself despite the seeming caprices and in- 
equities of individual experience and the tragedies of his- 
tory. The book of Job, Psalm 73, and the Antigone and 
other products of Greek thought are illustrations and 
proofs that belief in the ultimate triumph of righteous- 
ness is ineradicable. In some the vision of triumph does 
not go beyond the vindication of justice in the punishment 
of the unjust; but even this testifies to assurance that 
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equity and goodness are in the order of the cosmos, and 
that history is not complete short of the triumph of jus- 
tice. This faith in the might of right and in its ultimate 
triumph was a notable feature of the religious conscious- 
ness of those who were the spiritual leaders of Israel. 
It is the burden of the prophetic message. It sustained 
this people and made them subjectively dominant over 
outward reverses; and, in the midst of reverses, it won 
them to renewed faith in and devotion to their God. It 
was an essential element in the consciousness and teach- 
ing of Jesus. The strong men of all ages, those who have 
been true to the principles of righteousness even at the 
cost of life itself and have inspired others to like devotion 
and have thus contributed to the advance of the race, 
have insisted that right would be victorious although the 
victory might be long delayed. Men could not develop 
such a belief through mere reflection upon life experi- 
ences; for these experiences would of themselvs make 
against it. It is an element of the religious conscious- 
ness; and it develops and persists despite contrary ex- 
periences. What is more, this belief is accordant with 
the conception of the universe as a real universe, 2. €., as 
a system. If what we call the universe is not an incoher- 
ent multiverse (which were another term for chaos), if 
the ethical and religious phases of consciousness are not 
misleading delusions, equity and goodness will prevail. 
But this cannot be unless we are organically related to the 
Ground of the universe and the fundamental order of the 
universe is the expression of a ground whose nature is 
ethical. The religious consciousness finds such a ground 
in its object of worship. 

6. The religious consciousness calls for a unifying 
principle, a principle in which experiences are unified. In 
the lowest forms of religion, the objects of religious rev- 
erence and worship are many; but each of these wor- 
shiped objects is the unification of many experiences or 
sets of experiences. Thus we find the god of fortune or 
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wisdom, of war or harvest, each of them related to and 
determining experiences. This tendency to unification 1s 
marked in Hinduism, which is an extreme representative 
of polytheism. Some deities are subordinated to others, 
and these to yet others, and so on. The Egyptians uni- 
fied the religious conceptions represented in their many 
gods in Ra, the god of light. In the highest stage of 
religious development, this tendency to unification finds 
its completion in monotheism; monotheism relates all its 
experiences to One Supreme Being. The monotheist be- 
lieves that the full significance of his aspirations and fail- 
ures, his hopes and fears, his assurances and question- 
ings, in short of all experiences—those which are not 
specifically religious as well as those which are—is to be 
found in him who is for the monotheist the Ground Prin- 
ciple of the universe. If it be urged, as against this and 
what precedes, that Buddhism had no specific object of 
worship and hence did not have or seek a unifying prin- 
ciple, the answer is at hand. Buddhism was a revolt from 
the purely objective, formal, self-centered and unethical 
polytheism of Brahmanism. Brahmanism was unspirit- 
ual; and in its revolt from this, Buddhism, associating 
the unspirituality of the prevailing religion with the wor- 
ship of the purely objective gods, went to the opposite ex- 
treme. But despite this initial rejection of a unifying 
transcendent reality, Buddhism has related its experi- 
ence to Gautama; and, in constituting him its object of 
religious reverence, it has unified its experience in him. 

7. The religious consciousness demands a knowable 
personal object of faith. It requires that the object of 
worship shall be a knowable, and to some extent known, 
reality. It allows that a certain mystery shall attend 
the thought of the object of religious reverence. This is 
implicit in its conception of that object as of a higher na- 
ture than the worshiper. The fact that it is of a realm 
that is above and beyond man, would imply that it cannot 
be wholly included in human experience. But although 
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the worshiper cannot completely define it, it may not be 
entirely undefined. It cannot be real for a man unless he 
can think of it in significant terms, unless it is to some 
extent known to him or regarded by him as known. The 
nature of the religious consciousness involves this; it is 
of the whole self, and therefore intellective as well as 
emotional. Man cannot worship a ‘‘mental vacuum’’; 
he cannot relate his conduct to that of which he has no 
knowledge or of which he thinks he has no knowledge. 
The religious ritual itself implies some knowledge; and 
the religious consciousness always thinks of its revered 
object in descriptive terms, and to describe it is to assert 
knowledge. 

It not only demands that the object of worship shall 
be a known reality, but it requires that it shall be in some 
sense personal. Worship comes of desire for communion 
with what is worshiped. The devotee worships in order 
that he may secure rest of heart, allaying of fears, and as- 
surance for living. This is manifest both in the objective, 
or ritual, aspect of worship and in the subjective, or spir- 
itual aspect. Sacrifice is found as an objective element of 
worship in the ritual of most religions. The worshiper be- 
lieves that in this worshipful act he enters into commun- 
ion with his God. Either the sacrifice itself or the sacrific- 
ial act is thought to open the way to such communion; and 
the worshiper and his God are thought to partake togeth- 
er of the sacrificial meal. Those with whom the sacrifice is 
more distinctly spiritual, hold that, as the worshiper 
makes the spiritual offering of himself in reverence and 
submission, he comes into the desired communion. This 
cannot be except the object of religious reverence be con- 
ceived as personal; personal communion with the imper- 
sonal is impossible. Primitive peoples who apparently 
worship natural objects, ascribe quasi-personality to 
these objects or to the powers which these objects are 
thought to embody or symbolize. It is true that in the 
ease of those whose religion becomes a speculation, a 
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Philosophy rather than a religion, an abstraction seems 
to be accepted as the object of worship. This is illustrat- 
ed in purely speculative Brahmanism and in Positivism. 
In Brahmanism, the worshiper’s description of his con- 
sciousness reveals the fact that he worships, not an ab- 
stract principle, but personal gods. Humanity, the rey- 
ered object of Positivists, is by no means a mere imper- 
sonal abstraction; the Positivist ritual presents it in 
quasi-personal terms and relations. Pantheism might 
seem to offer an exception, but it does not. We should 
distinguish Pantheism as a philosophic speculation and 
Pantheism as an expression of the religious conscious- 
ness. It is with the latter we have to do. We find it il- 
lustrated in the Medieval Mystics and Spinoza; some 
would also cite Schleiermacher as an example. A study 
of the devotional literature of the Mystics shows clearly 
that, despite their Pantheistic attitude, they conceived 
God with personal attributes in their devotions. Their 
religious communing is in terms of personality. Spinoza 
did not really conceive God as impersonal; he thought 
of God as more than personal. In his view, to ascribe 
personality to God, is to say too little, rather than to say 
what is untrue. Spinoza could be devotional and earn 
the designation of ‘‘the God-intoxicated man’’; for he 
believed that a person could commune with God as per- 
sonal since God was for him that and more. The same 
may be said of Schleiermacher, even though we stress his 
Pantheistic tendency to the utmost. The fully developed — 
mee consciousness demands a personal supreme re- 
ality. 

Resumé and Conclusion. The religious consciousness 
is of the integral mind; it is a phase of normal human ex- 
perience, a sense of intimate relationship with super- 
human powers, and a feeling of dependence upon the 
trans-fmite. It is the proximate ground of the ethical 
consciousness, and an insistent conviction that equity is 
in the fundamental order of the universe; and it presents 
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the norm for ethics. It seeks the unification of our mani- 
fold experiences, it insists that the fundamental order of 
the universe is ethical, and it demands a knowable per- 
sonal object of religious reverence. These characteristics 
find their ground and explanation in, and these demands 
are met by, the reality of the One God, self-conscious, 
self-determined and good, the Ground Reality of the uni- 
verse. We conclude that the religious consciousness has 
complete interpretation and satisfaction in the philosoph- 
ical doctrine that the Ultimate is perfect, self-conditioned 
Person. 


THE FORMAL FACTOR IN CHRISTIANITY. 
By Proressor W. T. Conner, Fort Wort, TEXAS. 


By the formal factor in a religion is meant that factor 
that has to do with special or sacred places, times, per- 
sons, customs or institutions. Every religion has such 
a factor. Over against this element we might distinguish 
the doctrinal, that element which represents the thought 
side of the religion. Perhaps a more fundamental dis- 
tinction yet would be that between the vital and the for- 
mal elements. Especially is this true of Christianity. 
We frequently hear that Christianity is a life. This is 
contrasted with other ways of viewing it. It is not a 
creed, we are told, nor is it to be identified with forms, 
ceremonies, institutions, sacred places, persons or cus- 
toms. 

A threefold distinction then might be made. Chris- 
tianity might be viewed in its vital, doctrinal and formal 
aspects. We may put the matter thus: Christianity is a 
life. This life expresses itself in certain ideas or doc- 
trines. Or these doctrines are one phase of this life. 
They represent the thought side of this life; for life ex- 
presses itself in thought—that is, it does in and for ra- 
tional beings. The only religion then without doctrine 
is the religion of a non-rational being, or one that ad- 
dresses itself to such a being. 

Again, this life expresses itself in certain institutions, 
customs, ceremonies. Life to reveal, express and develop 
itself must take on certain forms. Also religious thought 
expresses and embodies itself in such institutions, cus- 
toms and ceremonies. 

In a general way and for our present purpose then we 
may view Christianity, on the one hand, as life and 
thought ; and, on the other hand, as the embodiment and 
expression of this life and thought in certain formal fac- 
tors. It is not meant by this that the vital and 
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thought factors are identical, but, for the present purpose, 
this contrast furnishes a convenient method of dealing 
with the subject and need not lead to a false view if it 
is stated that the vital and doctrinal factors are not iden- 
tical. It only means that the formal factor is in some 
respects an expression of both these other factors. 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss the place and 
function of the formal factor in Christianity. This can 
not be done, however, in any exhaustive or complete way. 
We can only hope to discover some of the principles that 
apply to the matter and see something of the application 
of these principles in a limited way. 

Our fundamental principle, the one that will largely 
govern and guide the discussion, is the one already stat- 
ed, namely, that Christianity is a vital religion; that it is 
first and foremost a religion of life. It is not primarily 
a creed, nor a matter of forms, but a life. Jesus came 
that men might have life and have it in abundance. His 
teaching is full of terms and illustrations that present re- 
ligion as a vital something. He talks about eternal life, 
about Himself as the bread of life, about the water of 
life. He is the vine, believers the branches. The king- 
dom of heaven is like mustard seed, like leaven, like grow- 
ing corn. The sons of the kingdom are seed sown in the 
field. Take two outstanding events in the New Testa- 
ment. One of them is the resurrection of Jesus. This 
fact is basal in Christianity. It shows that He is the 
Lord of life, the one who holds the keys of death and 
hades. He is the source of life to all who believe in Him 
and the guarantee of their final triumph over the grave. 
The other event is Pentecost. This means that the life- 
giving Spirit has been sent into the world. The life cur- 
rents from the risen Lord began then to flow and are yet 
flowing. The resurrection and Pentecost mean that 
Christianity is a life. 

But in connection with this remember two things: (1) 
That this does not mean that doctrines, or creeds, or dog- 
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mas, whatever terms you wish to use, do not have a place 
in Christianity. If a rational being is to have a religion 
the thought element must have no unimportant place in 
that religion. Nor does it mean that forms have no place 
or function in Christianity. This we hope to show later 
on. 

(2) Remember that this statement is very indefinite 
and, like love, can be made to hide a multitude of sins. 
Especially is it sometimes made to cover a good deal of 
hazy and indefinite thought. To say that Christianity is 
a life does not mean much, unless we define more closely 
what kind of life is meant. While I have no hope of being 
able to perform the impossible feat of defining life, I do 
hope to tell more fully what kind of life Christianity is. 
We must at least try to give the term more definite con- 
tent. 

Christianity is eternal, spiritual life. It is life from 
God, mediated through Jesus Christ and imparted to men 
by the Holy Spirit. It is life in fellowship with God as 
revealed in Jesus Christ. It is redemptive, saving life, 
life that delivers man from sin, its guilt, its bondage. 
This life comes to man in consequence of a redeeming 
love and purpose of God. This redeeming love and pur- 
pose of God found expression in a redeeming act of God 
in a cross of Christ and in His resurrection from the 
dead. 

While this still leaves the conception of life indefinite 
enough, it gives it some content, especially if these terms 
be interpreted in the light of the New Testament and of 
Christian experience and Christian history. Of course, 
one can arbitrarily read into any of these terms any — 
meaning he pleases, and this is sometimes done. But 
their meaning in Christian thought is sufficiently definite 
for the present purpose without further definition. 

But let it be emphasized that, if we say that Chris- 
tianity is life, but use the term life in any broader or more 
general sense than is implied in the statement above, then 
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what we are discussing is not Christianity. It may pos- 
sibly be life but it is life of a quality or type other than 
ean be rightly included under the term Christian. The 
need for this caution will be apparent later on. 

Now what is the place or function of the formal factor 
in Christianity? What is the place of special or sacred 
places, times, persons, customs or institutions? 

Our first proposition in answer to this question is, 
that Christianity must not be identified with its formal 
factor. The hfe must not be confounded with its form. 
Jesus found Himself in the midst of a religion of forms. 
His soul chafed under the burdensome legalism of His 
day. His indignation burned at the hollow mockery of it. 
He did not renounce the Jewish religious customs nor ask 
His disciples to do so. But He saw in them a spiritual 
meaning and subordinated them to man’s spiritual wel- 
fare. The thing that He rebelled against was that, for 
most of the people of His day, the spiritual content of the 
Old Testament religion had been lost sight of and the 
people had become slaves to religious forms and cus- 
toms. They had substituted for the commandments of 
God the traditions of men; and when the commandments 
of God were obeyed it was only in a legalistic spirit that 
lost sight of their real meaning. 

The most significant struggle of Apostolic days was 
that between Paul and his Judaizing opponents. The 
question at issue was whether the new religion should 
maintain its proper character as a vital religion or wheth- 
er it should become a form of Judaistic legalism. It was 
a life and death struggle. But Paul won and Christianity 
was saved. . 

This same struggle, however, was repeated in the post- 
apostolic history of Christianity. The fight for spiritual 
religion was lost this time, and there was developed a 
great sacerdotal system in which the salvation of the in- 
dividual was made to depend on certain performances by 
the priest as the representative of the Church. In this 
system religion was identified with its forms. 
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Tt is not the intention of this paper to trace the de- 
velopment of this sacerdotal system nor to discuss it as 
developed. It is intended only to select one or two fea- 
tures of it for brief mention as an example of the evil of 
identifying Christianity with its forms. 

A good example of this is to be found in the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration or baptismal remission of sins. 
The question at issue between Paul and his Judaizing op- 
ponents was whether anything other than faith was neces- 
sary for salvation. Paul stoutly and persistently main- 
tained that by faith and faith alone the sinner is justified. 
The New Testament in general presents salvation as a 
spiritual transaction or process and makes the only con- 
ditions to be spiritual. Repentance and faith are the 
conditions. Sometimes one, sometimes the other is 
named. Sometimes other terms are used that mean es- 
sentially the same. But there developed a tendency ear- 
ly in the history of Christianity to Judaize, to make com- 
pliance with an external ceremony to be a condition of sal- 
vation. Theoretically the spiritual change was not execlud- 
ed; practically it was. It was affirmed that the spiritual 
change was effected through the ceremony as a means, 
and the change was so closely identified with the ceremony 
that the change could not take place apart from the cere- 
mony, or at least the positive intention to submit to it. 
This was consistently carried out to mean that the infant, 
since it shared in the sin of the race, dying without bap- 
tism, was unsaved. Hence infant baptism became a set- 
tled institution in the Roman church, and later in all 
those ecclesiastical institutions that are historically de- 
scended from the Roman church. Moreover the Roman 
church became filled with unregenerate people. This was 
inevitable since children were theoretically regenerated 
in infancy by baptism. Since they were theoretically re- 
generated at a time when regeneration is an impossibil- 
ity their regeneration later in life was not sought. The 
Christian world was thus plunged into spiritual darkness 
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except for the flickering lights kept burning among the 
persecuted, heretical sects and in the souls of some in- 
dividuals in the Roman church who were spiritual in spite 
of her legalism. 

Even a better example, perhaps, of the evil of identify- 
ing religion with its forms than baptismal regeneration 
is the Roman theory of transubstantiation. Jesus Him- 
self instituted a fitting memorial of His death for our 
sins. No more beautiful religious ordinance was ever ob- 
served by man, nor one more appropriate, and meaning- 
ful. It seems that it ought to have been easy enough to 
catch its significance and purpose. Yet this beautiful 
memorial ordinance was so perverted that the symbolical 
elements of bread and wine were regarded as being con- 
verted into the literal flesh and blood of Christ, and the 
observance of the supper in commemoration of His death 
for us was changed in theory into an actual sacrifice for 
sins. The whole Christ, according to this dogma, is pres- 
ent in each particle of bread and wine. More accurately, 
each particle of bread and each drop of wine is converted 
into the whole Christ—body, soul and divinity. So that 
each participant literally receives the whole, undivided 
Christ. 

So then instead of the New Testament doctrine that 
by faith we are spiritually united to Christ, that He is 
in us and we in Him, we have the materialistic conception 
that by baptism we get into Christ and by the supper He 
gets into us. The real fact is that instead of a vital spir- 
itual union with Christ, men by this legalism become 
united to a great, ecclesiastical hierarchy whose ambition 
is to dominate the political as well as the religious affairs 
of the whole human race. 

It is not possible here to discuss this system of legal- 
istic forms. No better example of evolution in the wrong 
direction could be found. Instead of the vital, spiritual 
religion of the New Testament we have a system in which 
sacred persons, sacred places, sacred seasons, sacred cus- 
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toms, sacred institutions, sacred ceremonies and perform- 
ances are kept to the front. Reverence for these be- 
comes the whole of religion for most of the adherents of 
this system. No doubt for thousands this is still carried 
to the point of a degrading idolatry. Religion is com- 
pletely identified with its forms. No more fundamental 
or fatal mistake could be made than that of substituting 
form for substance. It means to destroy the life of re- 
ligion. It gives you a corpse instead of a living organism. 
It is to feed the children of religion on chaff instead of 
on the bread of life. It is to offer the thirsty soul an 
empty cup instead of one filled with the water of life. 
The history of religion, however, shows that this is a 
mistake that man is prone to make. 

Compared with such a system as this it is very easy 
to see that New Testament Christianity gave a very small 
place to the formal element. In Romanism the vital is 
subordinated to the formal; in the New Testament forms 
were made to serve the vital element of religion. In New 
Testament Christianity there were no sacred persons, 
places or times in the same sense that these are considered 
sacred in Romanism. Paul claimed divine authority for 
his work and teaching, but he did not consider that he 
was a ‘‘saint’’ any more than the weakest believer. All 
believers were saints by virtue of their new relation to 
Christ and the new life imparted to them by Him. The 
churches had officers who performed certain functions 
but they were not looked upon as possessing any exclusive 
sacredness because of their work. No time or place was, 
regarded as having any peculiar sacredness within itself. 
It seems that the Christians early began to meet on the 
first day of the week, but they met on other days as well. 
The day was not regarded as sacred in the same sense 
as the Jews of that day regarded the Sabbath as sacred. 
It was not an end in itself. Its value consisted in the fact 
that it could be used for man’s spiritual uplift as a re- 
minder of the risen Lord. As to sacred places, they had 
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none. Paul preached in the synagogue or wherever he 
could get people to hear. Worship was universalized. 
The value of worship did not depend on time or place but 
on the state of heart of the worshiper. In the New Tes- 
tament we do not find any prescribed forms of prayer or 
any other element of worship. We are told that we must 
worship in spirit and in truth, not where or when or 
how. How vastly different is this from Romanism with 
its saints and sacred places and saints days and so on. 

Yet, even in the New Testament, we find a formal 
factor in Christianity. Life must express itself. To do 
so, it must take on some form. There must be appointed 
times and places for worship. There must be persons to 
act as spokesmen for the community of worshipers. There 
must be some form to the worship. We find bodies of 
believers gathered together in churches. We find them 
engaging in worship, consisting mainly of scripture read- 
ing and exposition, prayer and praise, singing and testi- 
mony. We find also that they observed two ceremonies, 
baptism and the memorial supper. 

Now since religion must have a formal element the 
question arises: Shall the formal factor be determined by 
time and place and circumstance? Or are there some ele- 
ments of form that are intended to be universal and per- 
manent? The question now is not whether there shall be 
a formal factor in Christianity but whether there are any 
fixed elements in this formal factor. Are there any fixed 
customs, institutions or forms in Christianity? Or shall 
these be subject to change? Shall the Christianity of each 
age and people be left free to organize and express itself 
according to circumstances, or is there a fixed, normative 
method according to which it shall be organized? 

T suppose all would agree that many of the elements of 
the formal factor in Christianity should be left free to be 
determined by circumstances and environment. We have 
seen that this is true as to time and place of worship and 
the persons who participate in the worship or direct it. 
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The churches met on the Lord’s day but on other days as 
well. The place was the one most convenient, or wher- 
ever the people could assemble. All participated in the 
worship. é 

The question here is: Are there any fixed elements in 
the formal factor of Christianity? The question then re- 
duces itself to this: Since the formal factor in religion 
is the expression of the vital and doctrinal elements, are 
there any institutions or customs or ceremonies that are 
so related to the vital and doctrinal elements in Christian- 
ity that it is for the well-being of Christianity that these 
institutions and customs be retained unchanged? Leav- 
ing aside then further consideration of sacred times, 
places or persons, we consider now the customs, institu- 
tions and ceremonies belonging to Christianity. 

It is strongly urged by many today that there are no 
fixed customs or institutions in religion. This is main- 
tained for many reasons. It is said that Christianity is 
a religion of freedom, a religion of the spirit, that itis . 
opposed to all slavery to the letter. Christ has redeemed 
us from any such bondage. The ordinances of legalism 
were nailed to the cross. Christianity is a religion of life. 
Life changes, grows, develops. Therefore to tie Chris- 
tianity down to any set forms is to hinder its develop- 
ment, if not to destroy the life altogether. Life is some- 
thing universal, but its forms vary from age to age and 
place to place. To impose the forms and customs of one 
age or race on another is not to help the life but to hinder 
and repress its free development. To put life into arbi- 
trary molds is to stop its growth. Therefore, you must 
not determine beforehand what the form of religion is to 
be. Let it be shaped by the life. If it does not grow it 
ceases to be life. It is the nature of life to expand. When 
it ceases to do so, it dies. Life is universal; its forms are 
varied. 

Moreover, forms are a matter of time, place, conveni- 
ence, circumstance. Let religion take its own appropri- 
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ate form according to the racial, climatic, or other shap- 
ing influences. It makes no difference about the form 
so long as we have the substance. 

Again, forms ought not to be allowed to divide Chris- 
tian people. They are not of enough importance to allow 
the Christian forces of the world to be weakened by divis- 
ion over them, much less to be a matter of strife among 
them. 

To conclude, however, from this line of reasoning that 
there are no fixed forms, institutions or customs in Chris- 
tianity would be erroneous, as a little reflection will show. 
Consider a few reasons for this statement : 

1. Christianity is a life, we say. Unless it is vital it 
is worthless. The formal factor is to be subordinated to 
the vital. We have considered the evil of subordinating 
the vital to the formal element. But if the form is to ex- 
press the life then it must correspond to the life; it must 
be adapted to that end. 

We must remember now that Christianity is not only 
a life; it is a life of a definite kind. As before remarked, 
to say that Christianity is a life does not mean much un- 
less we show further what kind of life it is. Life devel- 
ops, we say. Yes, but it develops according to its own 
nature. We deny that Christianity as a life may take on 
just any form. We deny that there are no limits set to 
its changes, to the forms of its evolution. It can not he- 
come just anything, or any kind of life. It is life of a 
peculiar kind, life after its own order. To say that Chris- 
tianity is life does not mean that it can disregard its past 
in its development. Mere change is not growth. Right 
here is where the battle in the philosophy of religion is to 
be fought out today. The issue is drawn. Some would 
disregard all past connections: Christianity may become 
utterly different from what it was. Nay, it must become 
largely, if not wholly, different. It must grow, for is it 
not life and does not life change? And presto! you can 
pass off just anything by this kind of philosophy of re- 
ligion as ‘‘modern”’ Christianity. 
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But our contention is that Christianity is a life of a 
certain definite kind and that its development must be 
according to its own nature. It is a life from God medi- 
ated to sinful man through Jesus Christ and it lifts men 
of every grade of culture or any scientific or social stand- 
ing out of sin provided they make the proper adjustment 
to God as revealed in Christ. The fundamental character 
of the life cannot change. 

Therefore is it not possible that some of the formal 
elements may also remain permanent and unchangeable? 
The unchanging life may manifest itself in certain un- 
changing institutions or customs. 

2. Our contention can perhaps be made a little more 
intelligible, if not more convincing, by considering more 
fully the relation of the doctrinal factor to the formal in 
Christianity. Does Christianity have an unchanging and 
unchangeable doctrinal content? Are there any ideas in 
it that are so essential to it that they must be held as a 
vital matter in Christianity? This is denied in many 
ways. Here again the conceptions of change and evolu- 
tion are applied in thorough-going fashion. Thought 
changes in all other realms. Why not in this? Knowl- 
edge in other fields of investigation increases, and the 
increase in knowledge always means the discarding of 
former ideas as outgrown. Why shall knowledge not in- 
crease in the religious as well as in other fields? Besides 
the history of Christianity shows that thought is con- 
stantly changing. Man’s mind cannot be chained to the 
past. That would be tyranny. It would mean intellectual 
death. There must be opportunity for progress. 

Let it be made clear that we are not contending for 
any fixed and final dogmatic formulas to be imposed by 
ecclesiastical authority upon Christians. We are not ask- 
ing that any age shall make the creed of the coming age, 
nor do we desire that any people shall be deprived of in- 
terpreting in their own terms and thought-forms the 
facts of the Christian revelation. We believe in intel- 
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lectual freedom and in progress. But we do contend that 
there are certain facts and teachings set forth in the New 
Testament that are final for Christianity. We do not be- 
lieve that men have ever progressed beyond them or that 
they ever can do so. 

Let us take a definite example of what we mean. In 
defining Christianity we defined it as a life from God 
mediated to man through Jesus Christ. Now, many peo- 
ple today would accept this definition as life from God 
but they would deny that this life comes only through 
Christ. 

When one says that the work of Christ is not neces- 
sary, that man may come directly to God for himself with- 
out a mediator, then we hold that such thought is not 
Christian. We are not now discussing the truth of such 
thought. But we do mean to say that such a way of con- 
ceiving of God and man in their relation is so foreign to 
the thought of the New Testament and to Christian ex- 
perience that it has no right to claim to be Christian 
thought. Any method proposed of bringing God and man 
into satisfactory relations that ignores the work of Christ 
is utterly out of harmony with the whole Christian way 
of viewing things. No man cometh unto the Father but 
by Me is the claim of Jesus. Many differences have 
arisen among Christians, but on one point their testi- 
mony has been unanimous, namely that they found God 
in Christ. And of all the absurdities, from the Christian 
way of seeing things, surely there could be no greater 
than this, that a man should claim to come to God apart 
from Christ. Christianity without Christ is not a para- 
dox; it is an absurdity. Yet the attempt is being made 
to give us such a Christless Christianity. Prof. Royce, 
for instance, in his recent work ‘‘The Problem of Chris- 
tianity’’ deliberately sets aside the question of the per- 
son of Christ and undertakes to define Christianity with- 
out reference to it. He admits that Paul considered the 
work of the divine Christ necessary in producing the 
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Christian community. But then the real end is the Chris- 
tian community. Christ was only a means to that end. 
Now, says Prof. Royce, produce the community without 
Christ and you can leave Him out of the question. In 
other words, grow peaches without a peach tree, and 
peach trees become a matter of indifference. You can 
then grow trees or not, it makes little difference, since 
you can have the fruit without the tree. But it might be 
a little wiser to wait until some one actually produces the 
fruit without the tree before we cut down all our trees. 

Since then there are unchanging doctrinal elements 
in Christianity we hold that there may be also certain 
permanent institutions or forms intended to embody and 
manifest these doctrines. The fundamental facts (or doe- 
trines interpreting the facts) are, according to Paul’s 
statement in I Cor. 15:1, the death of Christ for our 
sins, and His burial and resurrection. These facts are 
set forth in the ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s 
supper. These facts are unchangeable. Therefore the 
ordinances that set them forth should be preserved in 
their original form. 

(3) Again the forms of Christianity are intended to 
set forth the experience of the Christian, his experience 
of salvation through the grace of God as manifested in 
Jesus Christ. This experience is for all men and all ages 
fundamentally the same. It is the experience of a sinful, 
guilty man receiving forgiveness at the hands of a gra- 
cious, redeeming God, who has purchased redemption for 
the sinner at great cost to Himself. It is an experience 
of forgiveness and cleansing, an experience of dying to 
sin and being made alive to righteousness. This, accord- 
ing to Paul, is symbolized in baptism. Now if baptism 
was intended to symbolize this experience then baptism 
should be maintained as a permanent ceremony in Chris- 
tianity. This we shall return to later on. 

(4) The forms of Christianity are also intended to 
deepen and develop the Christian experience as well as to 
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express it. This is one of the purposes served by the 
ceremonies of baptism and the Lord’s supper. Baptism 
for instance, placed at the beginning of the Christian life, 
is the initial expression of that life. It is an expression 
of the sinner’s belief in Christ and of his obedience to 
Christ. And this act of obedience deepens one’s faith 
and strengthens the spirit of obedience. One of the laws 
of psychology is that expression intensifies impression. 
When we act on an impression the impression is deepened 
and tends to become permanent. We say that a man runs 
because he is frightened. Prof. James says that he is 
frightened because he runs. Perhaps both are true. Any 
way to act on a belief strengthens the belief. One can 
argue for an opinion until it becomes a conviction. If 
then there are forms that are peculiarly adapted to deep- 
en the Christian life they should be retained. This we 
hold to be true of baptism and the Lord’s supper. Bap- 
tism is a kind of oath of allegiance to Christ that one 
takes, committing one to a Christian life. The supper is 
a commemorative act that reminds us of His sacrifice for 
our sins and strengthens our faith by turning our 
thoughts to His death for us. 

What we have just been saying was in answer to the 
contention that forms in Christianity were altogether a 
matter of local custom and convenience. We have tried 
to show that since the forms of Christianity were in- 
tended to embody a life of an unchanging kind and to set 
forth certain unchangeable doctrines and to symbolize 
and develop the peculiarly Christian experience, there- 
fore, there is reason to believe that there is a place for 
certain permanent institutions and forms in Christianity. 
It is not our purpose, however, to specify in detail what 
these institutions and forms are, nor to make a detailed 
application of the principles here contended for. It might 
be well, however, briefly to illustrate by one or two ex- 
amples what we have in mind. Doubtless the minds of 
most people will turn at once to baptism and the memorial 
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supper. These are characteristic examples. We have al- 
ready referred to them as illustrations. A little fuller 
discussion of both might not be out of place, but we will 
confine ourselves to baptism. 

To change the form to something other than immer- 
sion is to pervert the meaning of the ordinance. If you 
have a picture of your dead mother on the wall of your 
home you would not exchange it for the finest work of art 
in the land. You value it not for its artistic beauty but 
for its meaning to you. So this ordinance is not a piece 
of art to be valued for its esthetic quality. No, it pic- 
tures a death. That is nothing esthetic. But it is a death 
that terminates in life. Life is not esthetic either, but it 
is glorious. And we cannot afford to change this cere- 
mony that has so much of significance wrapped up in it 
for anything else, no matter if the other be more con- 
venient, artistic or esthetic. This ordinance proclaims 
the fundamental truth of the gospel. It was intended to 
do so. And our profound conviction is that if the Chris- 
tian world would unite in the practice of this ordinance 
in its original simplicity and beauty that the power of this 
united testimony would be felt around the world. 


THE SAVOR OF EVANGELICALISM. 
By Jonn Weaver WEDDELL, D.D., Woopsury, N. J. 


The nap of the carpet is worn a bit, is it not? under 
your Spurgeon shelf and mine. His volumes of sermons 
are among the books you do not need to blow the dust off 
from when you take them down to read, and the sentences 
speak back to you as fresh and vital as ever. 

It is twenty-one years now since Charles Spurgeon 
went home. Usually we speak a kindly word of the de- 
parted pulpiteer, publish his biography and a volume or 
two at best of his discourses and then proceed to forget 
him. Not so this man of God. Every week his sermons 
have been coming forth one by one. They will go on for 
years to come. Of him, more than any one else in modern 
times, it could be said, ‘‘he being dead yet speaketh,’’ and 
wherever these sermons go, in pit or palace, over sea or 
land, they sparkle with light, they kindle, convict and re- 
fresh. They are armed with life and power. What is it 
that preserves them and makes them such a blessing wher- 
ever they reach? It is the salt of evangelicalism. 

It is more than salt: it is sword. I read the other day 
of an eminent servant of the Lord who at a certain critic- 
al point in his career as a young man dropped in to hear 
a humble minister of his neighborhood who was known to 
be distinctly a gospel preacher. That sermon stuck fast. 
It followed him. It wrought a saving revolution in his 
life. It made him the man of spiritual worth he came to 
be. What was it? It was the cutting blade of evangelical- 
ism that always finds the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit, and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart. 

You know it when you see it, you discover it in the 
old Puritans, your McCheynes, your Charles Simeon, your 
Halls and your Bonars, Joseph Parker, Maltbie Babcock, 
Jowett and Burrell. Often you must pass by the big 
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church and step into the little chapel to find it. I heard 
Whyte of Scotland saying once in a company of minis- 
ters, ‘‘My wife and I have been put much to prayer lately. 
We lost our preacher, for we ministers also hunger for 
one to minister to us of spiritual things. O yes, there are 
plenty of preachers within reach, but this was the man 
who fed our souls, and we were for a while much at a loss 
without him. But,’’ said he, with a happy smile, ‘‘the 
Lord has heard our prayer. We have found the place we 
were looking for. It is just a little meeting house around 
the corner, but the man whom God has placed there is 
doing for us what our souls craved.”’ 

O, there are a multitude of men and women like that 
looking in all directions, hungrily, anxiously, for the real 
thing, the refreshing from the skies, the bread of the soul, 
the water of life, and when they find it, as thank God they 
may do, but sometimes in out of the way places, they rest 
and rejoice, and it is with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory. 

The Savor of the evangelical. It is quite plain and 
distinct, and it arrests you on the spot. Come, brothers, 
let us go forth sermon-tasting today. We are not adepts 
at it, perhaps, but preachers all do a bit of it as they go 
abroad. They have a little of that quality of which Isaiah 
speaks when he says, ‘‘ The spirit of knowledge and of the 
fear of the Lord—shall make him of quick understanding, 
or (as the margin intimates) of keen scent.’’—Isa. 11:3. 
Apply this as we go. The first man we hear is preaching 
on that good old text, ‘‘ Fight the good fight of faith, lay 
hold on eternal life,’’ and he lustily exhorts to keep on 
fighting for the right till at last you lay hold on life eter- 
nal. The second man is preaching on ‘‘ Finally, my breth- 
ren, be strong in the Lord and the power of his might; 
wherefore take unto you the whole armor of God.’’ (Eph. 
6:12, 13), and piece by piece he takes, from the examples 
of the great, courage and faith and righteousness and 
puts them on. It sounds good, but in both sermons there 
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seems to be something lacking. The third man opens up 
Peter’s word, ‘‘Forasmuch, then, as Christ hath suffered 
in the flesh, arm yourselves likewise with the same mind, 
for he that hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased from 
sin,’’ and he quickly but earnestly notes the fact that to 
arm oneself with the mind of Christ is not to meekly say, 
as some are inclined, do things as Christ did them, 
speak as he did, think as he did, for who, alas, can do it? 
Rather he says, Take Christ Himself, arm yourself with 
His conquering mind, as one who has already achieved, 
not the humanitarian Christ going toward Calvary but 
the divine Christ coming from Calvary and its finished 
work, the Christ of the resurrection and the blood-pur- 
chased power at God’s right hand. Put on Christ’s con- 
quest at the start; arm yourself with victory at once. It 
is the only thing that will stand the strain. And now the 
text just before clears up evangelically and effectually. 
‘*Put on the whole armor of God”’ is not to imitate good 
men or even the great God, but to embrace God Himself 
or be embraced by Him, to be clothed with God, even as 
the Seripture says, ‘‘Strong in the Lord and the power of 
His might.’’ Put on God as an armor! And the first 
text goes home to the heart. ‘‘Fight the good fight of 
faith, lay hold on eternal life,’’? does not mean fight an 
uncertain battle, but a battle already fought, not fight 
as Christ fought, but with Christ’s accomplished triumph, 
not fight to work righteousness till you lay hold on eter- 
nal life. ‘‘This is the victory that overcometh the world 
—even our faith.’? I am nothing, God is all! So spake 
the worthies of old—Baxter, Whitefield, Jonathan Ed- 
wards. The emphasis of the evangelical is not upon the 
humanitarian aspects of the gospel, though these are not 
overlooked, they appear naturally in the glorious train, 
but upon the shed blood of Calvary, the riven tomb of 
Joseph’s garden, and the cleft heavens, as Christ ascends 
triumphant to the Father, thence to come forth in due 
time to declare full redemption. 
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Yet it halts us, and humbles us, and sometimes humili- 
ates us, pointing out our weaknesses and derelictions, but 
if we take the medicine it does us good. It is God’s mes- 
sage for the needy soul, and it does good to the upright 
in heart. My neighbor, my poor non-church going, back- 
slidden neighbor (I pity him), let out the secret the other 
day as he stopped his preacher on the corner to apologize 
for absence from the house of God. ‘‘Pastor,’’ he said— 
he hadn’t forgotten his old relationship—‘ Pastor, to tell 
the truth, I don’t like to go to hear some one preach what 
I don’t practice!’’ Ah, there it is. It is not poor preach- 
ing, as some easily affirm, that keeps men from church. 
Preach as badly as we may—and we all feel ourselves to 
be poor preachers, considering the richness of the gospel 
—preach as badly or as poorly as we may, yet we cannot 
fail, if we declare the word, to give forth something of 
the marvelous message from the skies—and the earthly 
shrinks away. It is not poor preaching, but poor, wick- 
ed, sordid living that keeps men from church. What is 
the church? Here is the best definition I know—out of 
John’s last chapter, ‘‘Then came Jesus the door being 
shut and stood in their midst, and said, Peace be unto 
you. Then said he to Thomas, Reach hither thy finger 
and behold my hands.’’ Five things: A company of sin- 
cere disciples—the doors being shut on a wicked world— 
Christ Jesus in the midst—speaks peace to men that love 
peace—and pointing to His bleeding wound. There is your 
church. Naturally—naturally some men do not care to go 
there, and never will. 

Now over against this church or these churches stands 
Jesus, as He stood once, graciously and considerately, on 
the edge of Gennesaret, and He says in words that we 
may well ponder, ‘‘ Children, have ye any meat?’’? Church 
of mine, are they feeding you? Are my servants giving 
you the proper nourishment; or are you starving for the 
true bread of life? 
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And to these same servants He directs His eye as He 
did to sometimes willful, wayward Peter, and says, kind- 
ly but searchingly, ‘‘ Feed my sheep.’’ 

Ah, that we desire to do, that, God helping us, we are 
determined to do. But, how? Can we do better than 
follow the example of the Apostle to the Gentiles who be- 
gan his ministry at Corinth by determining to know noth- 
ing among them save Jesus Christ and Him crucified? 
And this was something more than rhetoric. It is a re- 
markable thing, but you may search from beginning to 
end of his fourteen epistles and you will find nothing of 
the mighty works of Jesus, scarcely anything of the gra- 
cious words of Jesus. Everything, however, about 
Christ’s one mighty work which He accomplished on the 
tree, and His one gracious, all fulfilling, all embracing 
word which He spake when He said, ‘‘It is finished’’; and 
gave up the Ghost. 

But it is not all in the preacher. An evangelical church 
makes an evangelical ministry. Dr. Faunce said one time 
concerning the ordination of a young minister, ‘‘ Breth- 
ren, have a care; you can lift him up or you ean pull him 
down. There is only one of him; there are several hun- 
dred of you.’’ A praying, believing church helps mightily 
to make a Kinnard, a Hornberger, a Peddie. And what 
is it that differentiates and separates the evangelical 
church from the world, the merely religious world? Christ 
in the midst. ‘‘Master, where dwellest thou? Come 
and see. They came and saw where he dwelt, and they 
abode with him that day,’’ and kept on abiding even 
though the outlines of a cross emerged presently upon 
their view. They were men of His sort, evangelic dis- 
ciples—so the evangelical church gathers about the evan- 
gelical Christ—and the world—the world just goes on its 
way to its own. 

But, ‘‘to you who believe he is precious?’’ How pre- 
cious? Well, how much do you believe? Do we really 
believe He died on Calvary for sinners such as we? Then 
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He is precious and consoling at the cross. Do we believe 
with all our hearts, He rose again and actually laid aside 
this earthly garb for the garmenture of the skies, and 
did it for you and me, first fruits of them that slept? 
Then to us He is precious and reviving at the brink of the 
tomb. Do we believe that He ascended to the right hand 
of the Father and is there today interceding as our ten- 
der, sympathetic and efficacious High Priest and that He 
will come presently, as He said, to receive His own to 
Himself? Then to us He is personally dear and gracious, 
and unspeakably glorious; and when thus held up in the 
pulpit, again are the disciples glad when they behold the 
Lord! This is the evangelic touch and response. 

Ah, when tempted to go aside from it—and the min- 
istry has its peculiar temptation here—temptations to 
exalt self, temptations to please or paralyze the people, 
we are to remember what the good Scotch mother said to 
her son about to preach his trial sermon, ‘‘ John, my boy, 
speak a gude word for Jesus!’’ 

Mrs. A. J. Gordon said to the writer once, ‘‘ When the 
doctor and I went abroad in the summer time we were 
always looking and listening for the message of the whole 
gospel that would do us good, and when we came into a 
church where the preacher in his prayer or early in his 
sermon said with evident sincerity, ‘‘Lord Jesus!’’ he 
would nudge me, or I would nudge him, as much as to say, 
‘“We’ve come to the right place.’’—the place where man 
is abased and Christ is exalted. 

What constitutes the evangelical, one may ask? We 
know the ethical, we have a great deal of it today. I sup- 
pose we could not have too much. And yet we are to 
remember that Rome was never viler than in the time of 
Marcus Aurelius’ ethical essays. We know the practical. 
It is where we live. It deals with men on the level of our 
every day existence and to omit this is to preach ineffect- 
ually in the air. One of my practical friends told me he 
was invited to an upper chamber where some ministerial 
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brethren were about to have a side prayer meeting in 
one of our great gatherings. He smilingly waved them 
aside, ‘‘Some of us will have to stay on the ground floor,”’ 
he said. Yes, that is clearly rational. But, thank God 
for the upper chamber that keeps the first floor from sink- 
ing into the pit. If we are going to lift this old world up 
we have got to take a higher grip. It is a matter of sim- 
ple machanics. We lift no higher than we lay hold. ‘‘If 
ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which are 
above.’’ How high? ‘‘Where Christ sitteth at the right 
hand of God.’’ In other words, lay hold of the throne. 
Throne purchase gives throne power! 

The evangelical does not follow the natural bent; it is 
spiritual, distinctly so, and so is always somewhat start- 
ling, unusual, out of the ordinary. It often cuts athwart 
men’s thinking, just as the telegraph pole interrupts 
the level wire at perpendicular right angle. But it keeps 
the line from grounding and it keeps the message going. 
God pity the world if we fail here. 

Look at the apostles. 

Paul gave it forth. ‘‘The cross, the cross!’’ he cried. 
You never could hear him without seeing presently a 
eross-beam lift itself on the horizon, to which the sinsick 
soul could feel its way to solace and salvation. Look 
again at his epistles, the flower and fruitage of the gos- 
pels. ‘‘God forbid that I should glory,’’ he says, ‘‘save 
in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.’? And he meant 
it, deeply meant it. 

Romans—justified by the cross; Corinthians—enrich- 
ed by the cross; Galatians—liberated by the cross; Ephe- 
sians—quickened at the cross; Philippians—joy at the 
cross; Colossians—redemption at the cross; Thessalon- 
ians—victory at the cross; Timothy—preach the cross; 
Titus—adorn the cross; Philemon—live the cross; He- 
brews—keep close to the cross! Paul was an evangelical, 
you could not meet him or come in sight of him without 
being reminded of Calvary. ‘‘Henceforth let no man 
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trouble me; I bear in my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus.”? ~ 

Peter gave it forth. He preached préeminently the 
resurrection. That was the burden of his initial message 
at Pentecost. ‘‘This Jesus,’’ he cried, ‘‘hath God raised 
up, whereof we are witnesses.’? Wilbur Chapman one 
time in our hearing asked the question, ‘‘ What consti- 
tutes an evangelistic discourse?’’? One answer was, ‘‘It is 
the sermon that is after a soul’’; another ‘‘ The sermon 
that precipitates a crisis.’? Peter’s ideal, as here seen, 
is the sermon that presents the crucified Jesus risen with 
power. ‘‘Therefore, let all the house of Israel know as- 
suredly that God hath made that same Jesus whom ye 
have crucified, both Lord and Christ.’’ Tremble, O men 
of earth before your God! That such a presentation was 
effectual, the fact that 3,000 bit the dust that day is suf- 
ficient proof. Now evangelicalism is not synonymous 
with evangelism, though the words are often so used, but 
certainly the evangelical discourse is pronouncedly evan- 
gelistic, it emphasizes the saving truths of the gospel, 
what we call ‘‘the entrance doctrines of the gate.’’ In 
this sense Peter was always evangelical and evangelistic. 
Following Mark’s straightforward Gospel, power to save 
was his theme, and his proof was the resurrection. 
‘*Whom God hath raised up,’’ he said to the multitude at 
the beautiful gate of the Temple. (Acts 3:15). ‘‘The 
God of our fathers raised up Jesus,’’ he said to the High 
Priest and the council in Jerusalem. ‘‘Whom ye slew and 
hanged to a tree.’’ (Acts 5:30.) To Cornelius’ house- 
hold he bore the saving tidings, ‘‘Him God raised up the 
third day and showed him openly’’ (Acts 10:40), and the 
Holy Ghost fell on all which heard the word. Somehow 
the Holy Spirit hovers about the evangelical message, 
and gives it ever his seal and sign of divine authentication. 
Revivals follow in its wake and the deserts rejoice and 
blossom as the rose. If recent days have been scant of 
harvest anywhere it may be well to inquire whether the 
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seed of evangelical teaching has gotten properly into the 
furrow. 

John was evangelical. He preached plainly and blunt- 
ly, the deity of Jesus; one not only fully willing but fully 
able to save. ‘‘The word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us, and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only be- 
gotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.’’ Not the 
human assuming the divine that he may save himself— 
that is Unitarianism, but the divine condescending to be- 
come human in order that God may save and get the 
glory—that is evangelicalism and John is evangelical. 
‘‘These are written that ye might believe that Jesus is 
the Son of God and that believing ye might have life 
through his name.’’ This sums up John’s portraiture. 
It is the miracle of the divine impartation of heaven come 
down to earth in the person of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ and abiding here, a felt presence still by the 
power of His Holy Spirit, something supernatural, some- 
thing divine. This is John’s proclamation and it is dis- 
tinctly evangelical. It tells of grace, it speaks of the 
finished work. It breathes the spirit of another world, 
and you cannot go into the atmosphere of such preaching 
without feeling the nearness of God and saying, ‘‘Surely 
the Lord is in this place, and I knew it not.’’ 

Now this kind of preaching is not what the world 
craves or the natural man would elect, but when one hears 
it he acknowledges its heaven-sent power, and he bows 
his head and says, ‘‘That is what I need.’’ Attorney 
B of Chicago, a brilliant man, but a worldling, went 
for a while to hear the fine humanitarian essays of David 
Swing at Central Music Hall. But at last he ceased going 
and said in explanation to Dr. G. W. Northrup, ‘‘It was 
doing me no good. I came away from every sermon feel- 
ing that I was a pretty fine sort of a fellow: and I knew 
better than that.’’ 

Evangelical preaching abases a man to the dust. Con- 
fessing sin, holding up the necessitated sacrifice of Cal- 
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vary, proclaiming the resurrection and the deity of J esus 
and giving to them the total merit of our redemption, it 
subdues the soul to lonliness and reverent gratitude, and 
sends men out from the church door, it may be, with 
Jacob’s halting limp after Peniel, but with a softened 
light in the eye and a meek prayer upon the lip. It goes 
to the depths, it humbles the spirit, it draws back the cur- 
tains of the soul, it breaks the stubborn heart. More- 
over, since there is no other hope or help it places Christ 
on His throne as Lord of all and by the Spirit’s power 
leads men to name Him Master, and themselves bondserv- 
ants for Jesus’ sake. ‘‘For the love of Christ constrain- 
eth us.’’ 

It rides over human distinction making all men one in 
Christ Jesus. It recks little of climes and places, its 
mighty note is the same where’er you hear it, in Europe, 
America, Asia or the isles of the sea. It is not preaching 
to the times; it is rather preaching to the eternities, and it 
takes hold of the everlasting tidings of His power. It does 
not put Jesus in the tomb, kept away by lock and guard, 
while men go their own worldly way. Poor Julian Haw- 
thorne, ‘‘Why did you become a Catholic after all these 
years?’’ Hear him, ‘‘ When I want law, I go to the lawyer. 
When I want medicine, I go to the doctor, they know more 
about than I. When I want religion I go to my priest.”’ 
Yes, when you want it, and just so much as you want, not 
enough sometimes to keep one out of jail. This is not 
the religion of Jesus, the crucified, the risen Lord, who 
is the same yesterday, today and forever, Saviour and 
Master of the soul. Jesus at the right hand of the Father, 
interceding, atoning, ministering. Jesus in the everyday 
life of men comforting, strengthening, cleansing, purify- 
ing. This is the Christ we need and there was yearning 
in His eye. This was a rebuke to our ministers. 

Evangelical preaching may I say? does not always 
produce immediate visible and tangible results. But they 
come. It is a good ministry to follow. How often have 
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you and I seen it? The instant harvest withheld, but 
the aftermath glorious through months and years that 
follow. It is the sowing of true seed in prepared soil. 
The fruits thereof shall shake like Lebanon. They are 
not yet through with gathering up the layers of souls 
along the 42nd parallel of latitude where years ago the 
Pilgrim band of evangelical preachers went westward 
from New England, Jonathan Edwards’ strip of it. Dixon 
finds good picking on Spurgeon’s ground just now; and 
Len Broughton in the wake of F. B. Meyer, Newman Hall 
and Rowland Hill, and what was the Welsh revival but 
the white harvest of faithful proclamations of the pure 
gospel by the followers of Christmas Evans through de- 
eades of patient scriptural indoctrination? Fear not, 
men of the ministry, no word of God returns void. It 
shall accomplish the pleasure of God and prosper in the 
thing whereunto He sent it. Faint but pursuing—just to 
keep on with the basal truths of the gospel. Sooner or lat- 
er, it matters little, ‘‘he that reapeth receiveth the wages, 
wages of souls, and gathereth the fruit unto life eternal,’’ 
that after a while, ‘‘He that soweth and he that reapeth 
may rejoice together.’’ And if you will wait long enough 
you may get a bit of that victory and joy even here. Keep 
on round the walls of Jericho seven times, seven trum- 
pets deep. Ruin by the fall! Redemption by the blood! 
Regeneration by the Spirit! Repent! Believe! Accept! 
Obey! No walls of mankind will stand it long. You may 
go up straight before you to possess the land. 

Who is sufficient for these things? Whence comes it, 
this evangelistic gospel? It is not learned in the schools, 
save as one catch the spirit of such masters as Weston, 
Stiffler, Henson, and their loyal successors. How 
do men get it? Through years of vigils and toils, through 
struggles of soul at Migdols and Bethels and Gethsema- 
nes, yes, and Calvaries, for we walk the cross path still, 
but our Master is there with us and we taste His glory 
too. It means the deep conviction of sin and want that 
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comes to us in the lone watches, it means keen conscious- 
ness of God that leaps to the heart from burning bushes 
of God’s presence on the hillside. It means that self-death 
at the inn which sharply equipped the servant of the 
Lord for his tremendous task when ‘‘the Lord met and 
sought to kill him’’; it signifies the drawn sword of the 
captain of the Lord of Hosts laid across the warrior’s 
back bending for knighthood. Stooping to conquer. It 
comes with prayer; it comes with drenching of the soul in 
the word of God till you become filled, saturated with it; 
it comes with such indwelling of the Spirit, as makes 
Christ, the slain and enthroned One, a felt possession and 
presence in the soul, and makes Him so one with us that 
His own passion for a lost world becomes ours and His 
very travail ours—His victory too—that when the man of 
God stands in the pulpit it may be said of him as it was of 
Zechariah of old, ‘‘They perceived that he had seen a 
vision,’’ the vision of a cross and a throne! 


ADOLPH SCHLATTER ON THREE TYPES OF 
THEOLOGY. 


Rey. W. W. Everts, Roxspury, Mass. 


Adolph Schlatter, author of a commentary on the 
books of the New Testament, of a New Testament Theol- 
ogy, of a Christian Dogmaties, of a Monograph on Faith, 
and of many smaller works in the domain of Biblical 
Literature, is now Professor of Theology at the Univers- 
ity of Tiibingen. He says: ‘‘I am a teacher and I con- 
fine myself to elemental, fundamental truths which are 
necessary for the life of our pastors and churches. The 
people are tired of theological disputes about abstract no- 
tions. All they care for is to be told how to get into touch 
with God. I long not for mysteries but for dogmatic 
truth. My aim is not to attain the heights of knowledge, 
but the principles that bind us together in love. I fear 
I have said too much that is new, much too much for our 
day. I write for Jesus’ sake that His word may abide 
with us.’’ There are three types of theology, whose 
strength he appreciates and whose weakness he exposes 
in his writings. They are represented by the schools of 
Hegel, Schleiermacher and Ritschl; schools dominated 
in turn by the reason, the feelings and the will. To these 
mutually exclusive systems of thought he opposes a mu- 
tually inclusive system that is built upon the whole three- 
fold nature of man. 

Hegel’s exaltation of the reason as sufficient unto it- 
self, as regulator of theological as well as other sciences, 
Schlatter traces back to the Greeks who regarded man as 
a rational animal and who said: ‘‘ There is nothing great 
on earth but man and nothing great in man but mind.”’ 
They traced all evil to ignorance and found in the edu- 
cation of the intellect a cure-all. The will they subordin- 
ated or set aside. The schoolmen carried the Greek wor- 
ship of the reason to absurdity. They lived in a world of 
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abstractions. They studied not the marks of nature but 
the remarks of Aristotle upon nature. They inquired not 
what is man, but what were Augustine’s opinions upon 
the nature of man. They did not seek real knowledge. 
Logic was the only science they cultivated. Thought was 
at a standstill. There could be no progress. When Des- 
cartes introduced modern philosophy he revived An- 
selm’s proof of the existence of God from the idea of God 
and produced God out of the brain, a method which pre- 
vailed until Kant proved its invalidity. Spinoza declared 
that we are united with God in thought. This is prefer- 
able to Buddhism which teaches union with God without 
thought, but after all, only a God-forsaken man, like 
Spinoza, could have thought of a deity who is not to be 
. distinguished from the universe, who can be enjoyed only 
by the surrender of one’s individuality, who is imper- 
sonal and therefore cannot be loved. Of course, Spinoza 
speaks of intellectual love but we cannot love that which 
is identical with ourselves. 

The Reformers did not free themselves from the tra- 
dition of the Greeks and the schoolmen. They made no 
distinction between faith and doctrine. The inevitable re- 
sult of this mistake was the rise and spread of ration- 
alism which undermined both doctrine and faith. The 
rationalists spoke of God as a perfect being but they took 
no pains to describe His perfections. In fact their per- 
fect being was a personified idea, an abstract phrase. All 
that they cared for was general notions, wholly apart 
from reality. They pretended to be theologians, but they 
were destitute of piety. 

When Kant came he appropriated to himself pure rea- 
son, which Aristotle had ascribed to deity alone. This 
‘“pure reason’’ he criticized. He denied that it had the 
power which Descartes had claimed for it, the power to 
prove the existence of God. He admitted that the thought 
of God was valuable to us and as a value-judgment, as a 
relative not as an absolute truth, he allowed it to stand. 
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All that he allowed was a providence. When he spoke of 
faith, he meant hope. With the loss of a personal God he 
lost hope for man whose condition he described as radical- 
ly and hopelessly evil. To be sure he conceded that in the 
third chapter of John there may be a possible remedy, 
but with his views of God and Christ that concession has 
no meaning. The reason that he trusted, utterly failed 
him when the redemption of man was under considera- 
tion. He neglected the testimony of the senses and sev- 
ered the will from the intellect, regardless of their indis- 
soluble union. Everything that he found no place for 
in his reason he discredited as statutory. 

Fichte in his theological system held nobler views 
than Kant in so far as he declared that the world is sub- 
ject to moral order. In 1813, he learned that thinkers 
were not enough and that if Prussia was to be put on the 
map again, doers were needed. It was he who introduced 
the hierarchy of the sciences which still prevails in Ger- 
man Universities with science at the top. His religious 
life was as empty as Kant’s had been. He claimed to be 
united with God as Jesus was, but he would not subor- 
dinate himself to Jesus. He looked upon Jesus as a mo- 
tive not as an object of faith. He frankly refused to re- 
gard Him as mediator and intercessor. Jesus was divine 
in His consciousness not in His substance. He resented 
the talk of guilt and repentance and ‘‘miserable sinners. ”’ 
The pietists would make heathen of us, he said, and then 
try to convert us. How can history help us? All depends 
on what occurs within our minds. Religion depends on 
representations, on images of sense, to express itself. It 
is science alone that has conceptions. Christianity is 
passé, but we have physicians and economists left to keep 
the mind from sinking into material things. Christianity 
may still be necessary—for peasants. 

Hegel magnified his ego. His was the ultimate, the 
absolute philosophy. Herbart laughed and Schopenhauer 
mocked at Fichte and Hegel, as two sophists, each of 
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whom claimed to be reason incarnate and yet they could 
not agree. The categories of Hegel are not moulds of 
thought. They are powers, the mighty factors in nature, 
history and religion. Reason furnishes the method of 
thought, the stuff of knowledge and the rule of judgment 
out of itself. The content of reason is something more 
abstract than ideas, it is the rubric to which ideas are 
subject. The a priori is in and from the reason. It has 
no need of the senses. Beasts have senses. Life is a men- 
tal process as are nature and history. The power in his 
system is contradiction. First the thesis, then the anti- 
thesis, and then the synthesis, the synthesis becoming a 
thesis again. First the idea, then nature, finally the con- 
scious spirit. Logic, Hegel claims, explains the rise of 
everything in earth and heaven, in man and nature. Rea- 
son forms the world with its own forms. The personality 
resides in the reason. He despised the will. Bousset re- 
affirms Hegel’s opinion when he says that our natural 
reason itself produces its own religion. 

Hegel claimed that union with God ends the conflict 
between nature and reason. We think through God and 
He through us. Our thought is His work and our wor- 
ship. Thought is the essence of Godin man. God is the 
rie realized in man. The rule of reason is union with 

od. 

The process of consciousness produces dogmas out of 
itself. The idea of God is the property of reason gained 
by its own means, on which it exerted its power of 
thought. God is simply an idea, as Trendelenburg says, 
Hegel considered his thoughts as creative as if they were 
divine. And they were divine. He annihieated the divine 
by deifying himself. Faith is impossible and unneces- 
sary. Hegel said no miracle is needed by an intelligent 
man; an idea cannot pour itself wholly into one man like 
Jesus. Jesus thought and His thought remains. That’s 
all the power He exerts now. He has no present religious 
significance. He claimed the fatherhood of God and lived 
in normal relations with God and then passed away. | 
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The Bible has lost its hold. It used to keep up in- 
telligent interest. Our only hope now is in the school- 
master. The only religious office that remains is teach- 
ing. The Church must cease or make its appeal only to 
those who do not know the philosophy of history and the 
higher form of union with God. Eternal life consists in 
pure thought in union with the state. 

I am opposed, Schlatter says, to the theology of scho- 
lasticism, rationalism and Hegelianism with its syllogisms 
and deductions. I seek to grasp the religious facts in the 
ease. I use the philosophy and theology of the past as 
material of experience as far as I can. I attempt no an- 
swer beyond what has been revealed. Speculation is for- 
eign to Christianity. Philosophy has been too bold and 
gone further than the facts warrant. 

Ideas apart from the concrete feeling and will are 
empty and void. The concrete comes before the abstract, 
the event before the category, observation before gener- 
alization. Philosophy is a result not a presupposition. 
It is an artificial, fantastic and haughty notion that an 
idea arbitrarily formed is wiser than reality. It is im- 
possible to discover a theory to account for the process 
of causal factors and events. Such a theory of the fac- 
tors that produce consciousness is a myth. 

I use general notions and categories as far as they are 
based on observation and perception. I accept funda- 
mental notions and demand productive notions. A pro- 
ductive notion differs from one that is arbitrary and ar- 
tificial in that it is a form of art based on the laws of 
nature. It is absurd for a philosopher to deal in abstrac- 
tions unmindful of the concrete facts from which the ab- 
stractions were made. Logic, however elaborate, must 
yield the ground to clear perceptions which are in firm 
contact with reality. I can think and will and see without 
a theory of mind, will and vision. I am as truly conscious 
that I will as I think and one judgment is as important 
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as the other. I will not allow a theory of knowledge to 
hinder knowledge. It is childish to suppress a function 
for a theory. 

The so-called necessary truths of the reason are mere 
abstractions. There are no innate ideas to guide me. 
There is nothing in my consciousness that I have not ac- 
tively produced under God-given laws. There is no dis- 
tinction between necessary truths of the reason and the 
accidental truths of history. The accidental truths of 
history are all the truths that we have. There is no es- 
sential truth apart from real knowledge. History cannot 
be derived from the mind. There is no necessary truth 
for God or He could be, as the Greeks supposed, ruled by 
necessity. 

Philosophy cannot explain Christianity, which origin- 
ated in history. The crucifixion was not an idea but an 
action. Christ did not come as a mighty thinker but as a 
mighty doer and sufferer. A theologian who makes his 
system out of his head may be a philosopher or a poet, 
but he cannot be a Christian. We must come into rela- 
tion with God through history but history is not enough 
if we shut our hearts to Him. To approach Him with the 
mind without the heart is an act of rebellion. Everything 
depends on the possession of an upright heart and the 
power of genuine observation. If theology is not derived 
from history it becomes the prey of invented notions. 
Truth, which forms the content and dignity of theology, 
is God’s property and act revealed in active reason. Un- 
derlying nature, history, philosophy and religion there 
are ideas, but there are more than ideas, there are feel- 
ings. Pure thought cannot compel as the senses do. In 
order to have pure reason we must have pure feeling 
which we lack. Thought without feeling is as imperfect 
as feeling without thought. If personality were in the 
reason, it would not be our business to love. Thinking 
without joy is wearisome. It is the pure heart, not the 
pure reason, that sees God. 
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Man must be more than reason for he lies, not weakly, 
but skillfully. It is vain to boast of pure reason as long 
as all men are liars. It is foolish to divide mankind into 
thinkers and non-thinkers, without taking account of the 
wrong thinkers. We will not imitate the mystics and deny 
the will because some of its desires may be unworthy. 
Genuine thought seeks and finds real relations. Every 
thought that does not work is dead. To set the will aside 
is to shake the foundations of causality and responsibility. 
If we leave the will out, with all our learning we know 
nothing. All thought unused by the will separates us 
from life. 

The goal of theology is the knowledge of God, the 
means is the revelation which He has made of Himself. 
We cannot know God without God. He reveals Himself 
to whom He will. If I am not dependent on Him, He is 
dependent on me. Hegel’s treatment of God as an ab- 
straction naturally led to materialism and pessimism. 

Those who forsake God, as Nietsche and Hartmann 
do, turn away from things known to the dark realm of 
the subconscious and unconscious where no reflection is 
allowed. Those who withdraw from God are in the dark. 
The doubtful are fearful and hesitant and yet doubtless 
are lauded as heroes. The only advantage of doubt is 
that sometimes it questions an error and an evil, as Des- 
cartes questioned the truth of witchcraft and rid the 
civilized world of that delusion. 

Hegel introduced conflict among the apostles who 
were agreed among themselves. Paul was the antithesis 
to Jesus, then John was the synthesis of the two. His 
interest centered in discovering divergences that did not 
exist. He needed them because in his system ideas are 
developed by conflict. It is by this system, this causal pro- 
cess, that history is determined and Christianity is pro- 
duced. Such a scheme is utterly fanciful and yields no 
genuine knowledge. It was irrational and impious, the 
birth of a dream, the death of science. 
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Hegel treated God with idols, faith with superstition 
and ministers with fakirs. 

He introduced an ‘‘improvement of Christianity.’’ He 
proposed a union in ideas. But union based on any creed 
is abnormal. We need a home of love. As soon as union 
in a creed is established a fight for different opinions be- 
gins. Knowledge is sure to be a means of vanity and 
strife unless it is a means of love and work. 

Knowledge does not become faith until the gospel is 
grasped. There may be small knowledge and great faith 
as well as great knowledge and small faith. The eye must 
be purified from traditions new as well as old. We are 
not melted into God, we are reconciled to Him. He is 
personal because He made persons of us. He has unity, 
knowledge and power, the marks of personality. 


Schliermacher revolted from intellectual strife and 
doctrinal discussions that disturbed the faithful, and he 
sought in the feelings the point of union between reason 
and faith, between philosophy and theology. He removed 
theology from the sphere of the intellectual sciences. 
Piety and learning, he said, have different aims. The 
one seeks self-development and a broader life. The other 
desires rather the assurance of what God is and does for 
us. He thought that he had found the only way to save 
religion. . 

We know God, not by syllogisms and arguments and 
inferences, he said, but directly by our feelings. We 
know God because we have Him. Philosophy is not need- 
ed and it can wait. Feeling is pressing for satisfaction. 
Knowledge never satisfies. 

He brought into religion relation to Jesus. In Him 
religious consciousness was perfect. We are forced from 
the sense of guilt by feeling the grace of Jesus. It is 
superfluous to treat of sin in ethics. We care not for the 
Christ of history but for the present Christ who affects 
our feelings and influences our religious condition. We 
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are not concerned with what happened 1900 years ago, 
but with what Jesus furnishes to the devout today. His- 
torical processes leave us uncertain as to Jesus. 

Only those parts of the New Testament that affect 
our feelings are valuable to us. The Old Testament has 
little value because it affects our feelings today so little. 

Schleiermacher magnified in worship the esthetic love 
of nature and beauty. He eschewed the barbarous terms 
that had been used in theological discussions and adopted 
language more harmonious to the feelings. 

Feelings must be genuine and lead to expression. Re- 
ligious experience is normal. Only in what I am as a 
Christian do I know that and what God is. God is re- 
vealed not outside but inside. He took up again the note 
of Anselm: I believe that I may know. 

Theology is a work of art and a theologian should be 
an artist who fashions the idea produced by the feelings. 
A sermon deals with the common inheritance. Worship 
is the enjoyment of the common possession, it is the 
technique to produce solemn feelings. Schleiermacher 
kept preachers from morbid exaggeration of self-con- 
sciousness and turned their attention to the needs of the 
people. His religion was cheerful rather than ascetic. 

Schleiermacher, Schlatter says, begins with the es- 
sence of religion, the essence apart from history and real 
knowledge, with essence not with a principle. 

The essence of religion he regards as a feeling, a feel- 
ing separated from thought, as it is not in real life. He 
does not define the feeling or locate it. 

It is a feeling of dependence, he says, but he does not 
tell what depends. 

It is a feeling of dependence on God, but we are not 
told who God is or whether He is the basis of depend- 
ence, or only the feeling of dependence. 

But Schleiermacher is in advance of Kant and Hegel 
who had no dependence on God and of course no feeling 
of dependence, indeed no God upon whom they could de- 
pend. He breathed some life into theology. 
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But he forgot that the mind and will too are depend- 
ent on God and he made a passive quietism the only mark 
of piety. In seeking union with God in feeling not in the 
will he found no place tor repentance and reconciliation. 

Feeling mediates between thought and desire and de- 
sire and thought. It is involuntary. It is always stirred 
by some cause. We cannot say that feeling precedes 
thought. To build anything on feeling is a bizarre under- 
taking. Regard must be had to facts. To separate re- 
ligion from the grasp of reason for fear of reason is men- 
tal bankruptcy. To seek union with God without a clear 
mind and an obedient will is fanaticism. There can be 
no unity in love without unity of thought, for if we love 
things that are opposed to each other the moment we try 
to do anything we would have to break the bond of unity. 
When the feeling is benumbed the will dies. When the 
feeling is over-excited passionate desires come forth. 
When the feelings are perverted the resultant is aimless 
action. 

The essential in religion is the assurance of God. If 
we study our own consciousness we darken the thought 
of God by the thought of self. So the incidental hides 
the essential. The great and good is not in us but before 
and above us. 

In feeling we are busy with ourselves. Books that 
deal with wishes and feelings belong to a weak order. The 
theology of feeling is stupid sentimentality. It is ob- 
scurantism because it denies the right of theology to a 
place among the sciences. It is mere chatter where feel- 
ing is not controlled, regulated and observed. I refuse, 
Schlatter says, to bind my faith to reflection on my state 
of mind, as though my mind were certain and Christ 
were uncertain. It is dangerous to attempt to prove the 
existence of God, the mission of Christ and the Holy 
Spirit by my religious condition. That is to put the 
effect in the place of the cause. 
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Hegel and Schleiermacher were colleagues at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, but pure thought and pure feeling could 
not agree but were constantly at swords’ points. Pure 
thought did not include wisdom nor did pure feeling in- 
clude kindness. Where no solid foundation is laid for 
faith, servility and anarchy are sure to follow. 

If we depend on our Christian consciousness we are 
sure to fall into doubt. The gospel is here if faith is not. 
We ought to know how faith comes as well as what faith 
is. We have nothing to seek except that which we have 
received. Ignorance is simply failure to observe. Error 
comes from superficial observation. <A le is a denial of 
what is observed. We know the world by the impressions 
it makes on us and God by the gifts we receive from Him. 


Ritschl, Schlatter says, reacted against the feeling of 
Schleiermacher and the metaphysics of Hegel. The year 
1870 revealed to him, as the year 1813 had made clear to 
Fichte, that the call of the hour was for men of action, 
In his History of Pietism he condemned the emotional 
system in which Schleiermacher had been cradled. Itisa 
waste of energy to describe feelings instead of exercising 
them. He opposed Romanists as well as Pietists for their 
belief in the value of petitions to God. There is no love 
to God except love to man, he said. 

He protested vigorously against the control of theol- 
ogy by philosophy but in his constant appeal to value- 
judgments he showed that in so far Kant ruled in his sys- 
tem. 

He magnified the will, turned the church into an eth- 
ical society, made religion a matter of fulfilling one’s 
calling, whatever it might be. He discussed sin after 
Christology and the atonement after justification. He 
did not ask what Jesus really was but only how can He be 
of use to us. He was not actually divine, but He repre- 
sents the value-judgment of God. 
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But Ritschl, Schlatter says, put more on the will than 
it can bear. The will depends on the perception of ob- 
jects. The intellect is not subject to the will but it gives 
to the will reasons for action. Normal decisions presup- 
pose knowledge. The will cannot form notions or value- 
judgments. The abstract will is empty. If the will op- 
poses the reason there arises doubt or whimsical action. 
A lie is nothing but a conflict between the will and the 
reason. It differs from doubt because it is a proclama- 
tion of what consciousness has declared to be false. An 
error becomes a lie when we like it. An error is disor- 
dered thought and may lead to a disordered brain. ; 

It is knowledge and love of the truth that leads to 
fellowship and unity. Right thought is the foundation of 
morals. 

To form a will we must have a thought. We cannot 
will without having something in mind to will. Where 
there is no deliberation, action is arbitrary, ruled by un- 
guided instinct or unregulated passion. To form a will 
we must have a feeling. If the will is all our own product 
we can redeem ourselves. If we have no will Christ can- 
not redeem us. We need thought for action. It is a great 
satisfaction when the thought proves right. If the mind 
is starved, the will and art die. Will separated from 
thought is sterile. The will is free where the thought is 
true. Reason gives the law to the will. The will that 
does not act, dreams. 

A value-judgment which to Schleiermacher was valu- 
able to the feelings was to Ritschl valuable to the will. 
But a value-judgment must be judged by its content. If 
no one can tell what is willed there is neither will nor 
value-judgment. 


In distinction from Hegel, Schleiermacher and Ritschl, 
Schlatter advocates a faith that is normal thinking, feel- 
ing and willing. He maintains, to use the language of an 
English theologian closely akin to him, P. T. Forsyth, 
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that theology is not syllogistic—that would be theosophy. 
It is empirical in the great sense, in the sense of the soul, 
in the sense of the will. By its nature it is dogmatic as 
science is. It is not a deduction of a system from an in- 
nate principle which Kant brought to the surface, nor is 
it the analysis of Christian consciousness, but it is the 
exposition of what the living conscience of the church 
finds in the historie and creative fact and act of Christ. 
It is not an argument as much as an enlightening state- 
ment, not the movement of a dialectic, but the exposition 
of a corporate experience. Everything depends on what 
the soul does or does not find in the objective fact of 
Christ as the self-donation of God to us. To use Schlat- 
ter’s own words: ‘‘Our goal is the church not of the 
future but of the first century when Apostles wrote under 
the will of God with convincing power. It is not the 
truths which Christ preached, nor the religion which He 
manifested, nor the ideal manhood which He exhibited, 
but Christ, the only and eternal worker of the gracious 
will of God, who is the object of our faith and the need and 
glory of the church. Today the Christian hope is being 
confined to the ideals of the socialists, justification is re- 
garded as the reformation of certain sins, and regenera- 
tion as the acquisition of certain virtues. Some men are 
angry if we speak of Jesus as Christ. Those who deny 
that Jesus was the Messiah have no place for the cross. 
Suffering is foolishness to them. They demand action. 
What Jesus does for us is flattering to us but suffering 
hurts our vanity and humbles us. Jesus willed to suffer. 
He was divine not in rising above suffering but in sink- 
ing into it. His suffering is the basis of our salvation. 
His death was a deed of love, His punishment was grace, 
His condemnation was our forgiveness, and His execution 
was our justification.’’ 


DID JESUS REPENT? 
By Rev. N. J. Mecxiem, CLEARFIELD, Pa. 


‘‘Tn those days cometh John the Baptist, preaching in 
the wilderness of Judea, saying, Repent, for the kingdom 
of God is at hand..... I indeed baptize you in water unto 
repentance..... Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to the 
Jordan, to John, to be baptized by him. But John sought 
to prevent him, saying, I have need to be baptized by thee, 
and dost thou come to me? And Jesus said, suffer it to 
be so now; for thus it becometh us to fulfill all righteous- 
ness. Then he suffered him.’’—Matt. 3:1, 2, 11, 13-16. 


The New Testament teaches, and Christian people 
have always held it to be a fundamental article of faith, 
that Jesus Christ was without sin. Therefore the Church 
has always been confronted with the difficulty presented 
by Jesus’ baptism at the hand of John. Why was it neces- 
sary for Jesus to be baptized at all? John’s baptism was 
a baptism of repentance unto remission of sins. Why 
should Jesus repent? Why should the sinless One sym- 
bolize the washing away of sins?) The Church has always 
said, and said it with emphasis, that Jesus did not repent. 
He had nothing for which He needed to repent. But the 
difficulty has always remained. Why did He undergo the 
baptism of repentance? The natural inference would be 
that He repented, but that answer has been ruled out. 
Jerome has preserved for us this fragment of the Gospel 
According to the Hebrews: ‘‘Lo, the mother of the Lord 
and his brethren said to him, John the Baptist baptizes 
for remission of sins: let us go and be baptized by him. 
But he said to them, wherein have I sinned that I should 
go and be baptized by him? except perhaps this very 
thing which I have said is ignorance.’’ Tertullian, in his 
treatise on Baptism, says, ‘‘The Lord himself, though no 
‘repentance’ was due from him, was baptized.’’ (Anti- 
Nicene Fathers, Vol. 3, page 675.) No repentance was 
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due from Him. This has been the thought and the claim 
of the Church. He is the sinless One. A modern theolo- 
gian says: ‘‘This claim of sinlessness for Christ is to be 
urged, not so much because of any special statements by 
Christ as because of that remarkable fact to which Dr. 
Bushnell has called attention,—his impenitence. Jesus 
alone among all good men is a man of ‘impenitent piety’; 
and by this He is marked off absolutely from every other 
good man. What happens in the life of any other good 
man is this: that, as he goes forward, the sense of sin 
grows upon him, the ideal rises before him and he feels in- 
creasingly that his own life is inferior to it. Of Jesus this 
is not true. He shows no sign of consciousness of failure. 
There is no evidence that He feels that He has fallen short 
in any degree. He is absolutely without that universal 
characteristic of all other good men, absolutely without 
penitence.’’ (King, ‘‘ Theology and the Social Conscious- 
ness,’’ page 193.) 

Now there is no one who would assert the sinlessness 
of Jesus with more strength than J. He is the perfect 
One, morally and spiritually. All that Dr. King asserts 
is true. But it is true because Jesus repented. I put 
forth this seeming paradox: Jesus is the sinless One be- 
cause He repented. 

But why did He repent? The great question demands 
an answer. Why did the sinless One, the perfect Man, 
the Image of the invisible God, repent? Why did He 
submit to the baptism of repentance? There have been 
many answers to this last question. It is sometimes held 
that Jesus found it necessary to set a good example to 
His disciples in this matter of baptism. As a leader He 
must do that which He asks His followers to do. This is 
as old as the beginning of the third century. Hippolytus 
represents Jesus as replying to John with these words: 
‘<Suffer it to be so now, for thus it becometh us to fulfill 
all righteousness. Suffer it to be so now, John; thou art 
not wiser than I. Thou seest as man; I foreknow as God. 
It becomes me to do this first, and thus to teach..... Bap- 
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tize me, John, in order that no one may despise baptism. 
I am baptized by thee, the servant, that no one among 
kings or dignitaries may scorn to be baptized by the hand 
of a poor priest.’ (Anti-Nicene Fathers, Vol. 5, page 
236.) This is the idea of Dr. Briggs. ‘‘The reason for 
the baptism, as given by Matthew, was that the Messiah 
might ‘fulfill all righteousness’ ; that is, the highest of the 
divine requirements in preparation for the kingdom. The 
King would lead His people through the preparatory 
waters of baptism. Standing thus at the highest point of 
the righteousness of preparation, Jesus receives the rec- 
ognition of the heavenly Father, and the baptism of the 
Divine Spirit, which endow him, as the Messiah, with the 
authority to baptize His disciples with the Holy Spirit.’’ 
(Briggs, ‘‘The Messiah of the Gospels,’’ page 78.) 

Dr. Plummer, following Tertullian, thinks that the re- 
mission of sins had reference to a future remission, and 
doubts whether Jesus would have submitted to it if it 
had really conferred remission of sins. He claims that 
its main aspect was ‘‘ preparation for the kingdomof God, 
and in this aspect... fitted well into the opening of 
Christ’s ministry. To every one else this preparatory 
act was a baptism of repentance. The Messiah, who need- 
ed no repentance, could yet accept the preparation. By 
means of this rite the people were consecrated to receive 
salvation, and He was consecrated to bestow it.’? (Hast. 
Bible Dict., Vol. 1, page 240.) It seems to me this dis- 
tinction is purely arbitrary. It is but another attempt to 
explain the mystery of why the sinless One was baptized 
with the baptism of repentance. Dr. Plummer also says 
that John’s baptism had the divine sanction, and the 
Messiah must therefore submit to it. He must leave noth- 
ing undone which had been revealed as the righteous will 
of God. (Inter. Crit. Com. Matthew, page 28.) This is 
in harmony with the view of Edersheim, that John’s bap- 
tism was ‘‘from heaven,’’ that Jesus must be about His 
Father’s business and do always the things that’ were 
pleasing to the Father. But Edersheim also says that it 
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is a mistake to consider the baptism of John as one of re- 
pentance. “‘The Baptism of John,”’’ he tells us further, 
‘‘was in itself only a consecration to, and preparatory in- 
itiation for, the new Covenant of the Kingdom. As ap- 
plied to sinful men it was necessarily a ‘baptism of re- 
pentance:’ but not as applied to the sinless Jesus. Had it 
primarily and always been a ‘baptism of repentance,’ He 
could not have submitted to it.”’ (The Life and Times of 
Jesus the Messiah, Vol. 1, pages 279-280.) The mistake, 
if there be one, lies in the New Testament itself. John 
came and ‘‘preached the baptism of repentance unto re- 
mission of sins.’’ (Mark 1:4.) 

If you turn to the Gospel of John you will find that 
the baptism of Jesus was the means by which John the 
Baptist was to discover and proclaim the Messiah. ‘‘ And 
I knew him not,’’ John is reported as saying, ‘‘but that 
he might be made known to Israel for this I came baptiz- 
ing in water. And John testified, saying, I have beheld 
the Spirit descending as a dove out of heaven, and it 
abode on Him. And I knew him not; but he who sent me 
to baptize in water, he said to me, Upon whomsoever thou 
shalt see the Spirit descending, and abiding on Him, this 
is he who baptizes in the Holy Spirit. And I have seen 
and have testified that this is the Son of God.”? John 
1:31-34. 

But that was not the whole reason for the baptism of 
Jesus. John continued to baptize afterwards, and the 
Church has never accepted this as a full explanation of 
Jesus’ baptism. 

Of the many other attempts to explain the mystery, 
we mention but one. It is said that Jesus is the repre- 
sentative of a guilty race, or the bearer of the sins of 
others, or acts in solidarity with His people. As the rep- 
resentative of man, He must repent of our sins; as the 
Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the world, He 
must symbolize the remission of the world’s sin. I have 
always felt that there is some truth here, in spite of ob- 
jections. But I believe that the whole truth is obscured. 
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The idea of substitution has held too prominent a place. 
I hold that Jesus did repent. As the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sins of the world, He found it necessary 
to repent. He is the sinless One, the perfect One, but 
He is the sinless and the perfect One because He re- 
pented. He said, ‘‘Thus it becometh us to fulfill all right- 
eousness.’’ He fulfilled all righteousness by repenting. 
But in order that we may bring out the truth, it will be 
necessary for us to consider the message of John, espe- 
cially that contained in ‘‘the kingdom of heaven’’ and in 
‘‘repentance.’’ 

The Kingdom of Heaven was the great social hope of 
the Jewish people. It was the Golden Age, the Paradise 
of God, which had been promised long before by the 
prophets of Jehovah. The glorious kingdom of David 
was to be re-established. Jerusalem was to blossom forth 
as the center of the world’s activity, in all the revived 
magnificence of Solomon. The land would bring forth in 
abundance, the land of milk and honey overflowing with 
its own natural produce and the tributes levied to the 
ends of the earth. Every Jew would sit under his own 
vine and fig tree, peace and happiness rule in every home. 
Righteousness was to go forth as a river, and justice cover 
the earth. For God would dwell with His people and 
protect them. His reign would extend throughout the 
earth, the nations would feel His wrath. Such were some 
of the characteristics of the coming day. Some of the 
popular ideas concerning that glad day—it was ‘‘glad 
tidings’’ to the people of that day to hear that the King- 
dom of Heaven was at hand—were conceptions founded 
upon error, or misunderstandings of the prophetic mes- 
sage, and Jesus in His ministry was compelled to antag- 
onize the ideas then current as to the Kingdom of God. 
This He did at the expense of losing a large percentage 
of the people. The prevalent conception of the Kingdom 
of God was political and materialistic, with a few added 
spiritual ideas. Jesus’ conception was primarily spirit- 
ual. Other things were secondary, and should be added 
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later. To Jesus the Kingdom consisted in a society of re- 
newed men, who lived in harmony with the will of God. 
It was ‘‘a kingdom impossible to the natural man, so to 
enter it he must be born again from above. And this is 
impossible to the proud, self-righteous, the self-satisfied, 
so that only those who are meek and teachable in spirit 
can ever learn the secret of Jesus and obtain entrance to 
His kingdom. Men cannot compel the coming of such a 
kingdom of the spirit, though they can do much to hasten 
it; God alone can set it up; the kingdom and the power 
and the glory are His.’’ (Vedder, ‘‘Socialism and the 
Ethies of Jesus,’’ page 345.) Thus the message with 
which John the Baptist and Jesus came before the people 
was one that aroused immediate interest, because it re- 
vived and stimulated the hope for the future. 

But if those who entered the Kingdom were the ones 
who were born again from above, whose new life was im- 
parted by God, there were at least two conditions to be 
fulfilled. The one who entered the Kingdom must repent 
and believe. Believe—that is, trust in God who imparts 
the life and establishes the Kingdom, in Jesus as the 
revelation of God or the messenger of God, and also in 
the Kingdom itself. Repent—here we come to the other 
word—‘‘repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.’’ 
Repentance is a change of mind. We commonly speak 
of repentance as implying sorrow for past sinfulness and 
a determination to live better in the future. In the ex- 
perience of most of us that is no doubt true,—we have 
felt deep sorrow for past or present sin, and have deter- 
mined with Christ’s help to live a righteous life in the fu- 
ture. But whether John or Jesus meant all that we mean 
by repentance is an open question. When John stood up 
before the multitudes in Judea and told them to repent, 
he was saying in effect, ‘‘Change your mind, your ideas 
of life are wrong, you need a new viewpoint, a change of 
front, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand, and if you 
enter the Kingdom you must live different lives than you 
do now.’’ Of course all those Jewish people wanted to 
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enter the Kingdom. And John reminded them of Elijah 
who was to come. So they flocked to him and were bap- 
tized, confessing their sins, (Matt. 3:6). Sorry for them? 
Yes, if their sins kept them out of the coming kingdom. 
For that boon they were willing to change their minds 
and about face. But what were the sins? If we turn to 
the third chapter of Luke we will see some of them re- 
vealed. 

First they must get rid of the mistaken idea that Jew- 
ish birth entitles one to membership in the Kingdom. 
‘‘Bring forth fruits worthy of repentance and begin not 
to say within yourselves, We have Abraham for our 
Father; for I say unto you, that God is able of these 
stones to raise up children unto Abraham. And even now 
the ax lieth at the root of the trees; every tree, therefore, 
that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast 
into the fire.’’ And the people, alarmed, asked what they 
should do. John answered, ‘‘He that hath two coats, let 
him impart to him that hath none; and he that hath food, 
let him do likewise.’’ In other words, Love your neigh- 
bor, share your blessings one with another, let the strong 
bear the burdens of the weak. That was a general ex- 
hortation. But there came also unto him publicans, tax 
gatherers, who also wanted to know what to do. And he 
said unto them, ‘‘Eixtort no more than that which is ap- 
pointed to you.’’ ‘‘Do not graft, give every man a square 
deal, have mercy on him and show your goodness of heart 
in taking only what the law allows. To do this you must 
about face, repent, or you cannot enter into the kingdom 
of Heaven.’’ And likewise there came unto him soldiers 
with the usual question, ‘‘What must we do?’’? And John 
answered, ‘‘Take from no man by force, neither accuse 
anyone wrongfully; and be content with your wages..... 
Make the power placed in your hands a blessing, not a 
curse. Be content with what you earn, and seek not riches 
by plunder, theft, or any other evil means. Change your 
mind about the treasures and joys of life, for unless you 
do you cannot enter into the Kingdom of God.’’? Matthew 
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tells us that the Pharisees and Sadducees came to John’s 
baptism, and that John wanted to know who warned them 
to flee from the wrath to come, and called upon them to 
bring forth fruits worthy of repentance. They too need- 
ed a changed mind, a new purpose in life. Aristocratiec, 
proud, domineering, their Jewish citizenship was no lucky 
talisman to open the doors of the Kingdom to them. Self- 
righteous, exalted in their own minds, their position as 
the religious leaders of the nation would avail them noth- 
ing. Repent, become humble minded, as little children, 
and bring forth fruits worthy of your change of mind, 
and the Kingdom of God will open up, and you can enter 
in. This is the gospel of John (Luke 3:18), and the gos- 
pel of Jesus was like unto it. 

But Jesus did not come to John with any misconcep- 
tions concerning the coming Kingdom; He was not proud 
and self-righteous ; He was not given to extortion, nor any 
of the characteristic sins of that day. John was very 
much surprised that Jesus should come to him. He felt 
that he should rather be baptized by Jesus. Why then 
did He come? If the Kingdom of God were at hand, it 
meant that a radical change must take place in human life. 
If the teaching of John were true—and John’s teaching 
harmonizes with that of Jesus Himself—then all classes 
must change their ways, and must think of life in a new 
manner. Also we are all members of a common life, and 
in any social order it is impossible for even the best to 
disentangle himself wholly from all sense of human soli- 
darity and brotherhood. Jesus was without personal sin, 
but did that fact blot out all sense of human solidarity 
and brotherhood? On the contrary, for that was stronger 
in Jesus than in any of the sons of men. Jesus realized 
the evil in human life as no other man ever did, and the 
injustice, the selfishness, the lovelessness of men pressed 
home upon His heart. He knew how close knit are the 
bonds of human society. He knew what mankind has 
since come to know, that the purer the life, the greater is 
the feeling of guilt for human sin. He who was without 
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sin felt the guilt of sin as no one else ever did, before or 
since. Is it inconceivable that such a One should feel the 
need of repentance? 

A member of the social order of His day, He was 
compelled by His very membership in the social order to 
share the mistakes and the blunders of men, compelled to 
share the guilt even of human sin. All His life He had 
lived without public protest against the evils of His day. 
If sorrow be a necessary part of repentance, shall He not 
declare His sorrow for human sin? If repentance be the 
determination to change the mind about life and live dif- 
ferently in the future, shall not He in whose mind the 
conviction had long been shaping itself that this life is 
based upon wrong principles, and that a radical change 
was necessary, shall not He declare His conviction, voice 
His protest against the present order, and give Himself 
henceforth to a new purpose in life? The trouble with 
most of us today is that in our thinking about Jesus we 
are always taking the personal, individual point of view. 
There is a personal, individual righteousness. Jesus did 
not need to repent to fulfill that righteousness. There is 
also a social righteousness. Whenever the social order 
is unrighteous there is need of ‘‘social repentance’’ to 
fulfill all righteousness. It would be a blessing if all the 
members of the Church today could get that social point 
of view. The ordinary repentance emphasized in evan- 
gelical preaching is personal repentance, sorrow for past 
sins, a change of front, and a new life purpose for the 
future. We need a social repentance to round out our 
Christian life, a sorrow for the sins of the world, a change 
of mind about them, and a new life purpose for our social 
life. And if you think you have done all this, then go 
farther, follow Jesus, fight, protest. No longer tolerate 
social wrong. No longer withhold moral support. Make 
your repentance complete, and fulfill all righteousness. 

Dr. Sanday tells us that ‘‘perfect penitence requires 
not only contrition for sin, but complete identity of the 
self with the holiness which condemns sin. This combi- 
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nation is to be found only in Christ..... »» (“The Life 
of Christ in Recent Research, pages 235, 236.) Yes, that 
combination is found only in Christ, for He only com- 
pletely identified Himself with the holiness which con- 
demns sin. He identified Himself with that holiness at 
His baptism. And when we are ‘‘in Christ’’ we too must 
identify ourselves with the holiness which condemns sin, 
and condemn it all along the way. We need that kind of 
repentance. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES. 


By Proressor Grorcr Ricker Berry, Hamittoy, N. Y. 


The important questions in relation to the book of 
Ecclesiastes are three; its unity (or integrity), its date, 
and its purpose, and these three are interdependent. 
There is a reasonable measure of agreement concerning 
the date, so that the discussion needed here will be very 
brief. The question of unity (or integrity) demands a 
somewhat fuller consideration. But it is only the matter 
of purpose that will be given a detailed treatment, al- 
though with recognition of the fact that the question of 
unity is intimately associated with this. 

By general agreement the date of the book is either in 
the latter part of the Persian period, or in the Greek pe- 
riod. The language of the book has many indications of 
lateness, and favors the latter assignment, although the 
question of direct influence from the Greek language is 
_an open one. Whether the book shows the influence of 
Greek philosophy is much disputed, and this will be con- 
sidered later. In any case, however, the evidence points 
to the Greek period. A date somewhat after 200 B. C. 
seems to the writer to be probable, see the more definite 
statement later.* 

The unity (or integrity) of the book has frequently 
been questioned. Some have seen in the book the work of 
several authors. There are more who consider it the 
work of one principal author, with the additions of several 
editors or glossators. It is the inconsistency, apparent 
or real, in the views expressed in the book which is the 
principal reason for thinking that the book is not entirely 
by one author. It is unnecessary to consider the various 
views concerning authorship in detail, the conclusion of 
the writer on this point will be indicated later. 

*On the date and all the other matters here discussed, see especial- 


ly the recent discussion by Barton in his Commentary (International 
Critical Commentary). 
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There has been much difference of opinion concerning 
the influence of Greek philosophy upon the writer. Some 
have held that specific doctrines, of the Epicureans or 
the Stoics, are expressed in the book. But more gener- 
ally this has been denied, and it has been maintained that 
there are but slight indications of such influence. Of 
course a general acquaintance with this philosophy, which 
affects the tone of the book, would be presumed from the 
date above given. The question of this influence will not 
be discussed by the present writer until after the princi- 
pal ideas of the book have been considered. 

The author indicates his aim, or at least a prominent 
part of his aim, to be to engage in a comprehensive study 
of human endeavors to determine what is good. This is 
stated most clearly in two passages: 1:18a, ‘‘And I ap- 
plied my mind to seek and to search out by means of wis- 
dom concerning all that is done under heaven’’; and 2:3, 
“‘T searched in my mind how to cheer my flesh with wine, 
my mind yet guiding me by means of wisdom, and how 
to lay hold on folly, till I might see what it was good for 
the sons of men that they should do under heaven all the 
days of their life.’’ This investigation, it is said in both 
statements, is by: means of wisdom, pp5nsa, the instru- 
mental use of 5. The same phrase is found in 7:23a, a 
statement of the result of his investigation, ‘‘ All this 
have I tested by means of wisdom.’’ Wisdom is the agent 
in this investigation. It is evident that wisdom has not 
the same meaning here as, e. g., in the book of Proverbs, 
where the religious element is fundamental, see such 
statements as Prov. 9:10. Here no religious element is 
indicated, it is secular wisdom, observation of the affairs 
of life. But it is here broader than secular wisdom in the 
ordinary Old Testament use, it is observation and specu- 
lation in a broad way upon the problems of existence, in 
an endeavor to find what is good. 

What is the result of this investigation by the author? 
It is described by various phrases, but the most frequent 
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description used for human endeavors is the word *‘van- 
ity.’’ The various things which are indicated by this term 
are mentioned in the following statements, those verses 
being omitted which are considered later additions. Van- 
ity is predicated of all things, 1:2*, 14; 2:11, 17; 12:8; of 
mirth, 2:1; of wisdom, 2:15; of the uncertainty of poster- 
ity, 2:19, 21; of the fruitlessness of labor and sorrow, 
2:23; the fact that man is like beasts, 3:19; the lack of 
satisfaction in silver and abundance, 5:10; many things, 
6:11; lack of justice in requiting the righteous and wick- 
ed, 8:10, 14; all that cometh, 11:8; youth and the dawn of 
life, 11:10. Besides, the phrase ‘‘life of vanity”’ is used, 
6:12. The word translated ‘‘vanity’’ has the original 
meaning breath, and thus indicates something unsubstan- 
tial. The descriptive phrase ‘‘and a striving after wind”’ 
is added to this in 1:14; 2:11, 17. This describes that 
which fails to satisfy, it lacks the essential qualities of 
true worth. 

Other elements of description are associated with 
these. Particularly to be noted is the term evil as de- 
scriptive of human endeavor, both as an adjective, the 
Hebrew being yx, and as a noun, the Hebrew being the 
closely related word mys. The adjective is found in 2:17 
and 9:3, both general descriptions of human life, which 
are to be rendered: ‘‘So I hated life, because the work 
that is wrought under the sun was evil unto me; for all 
is vanity and a strivng after wind,’’ and ‘‘ This is evil in 
all that is done under the sun, that there is one event to 
all”? The noun is found in 2:21; 5:18, 16; 6:1; 10:5, 
where specific phases of human endeavor are classed as 
evil. In 2:21 this is associated with ‘‘vanity”’ as a de- 
scription of the uncertainty of posterity; in 5:13, 16; 6:1 
is predicated of the uncertainty of riches; in 10:5 it is of 
the inequitable reversal of social conditions. 

The first result of the investigation of the author 
then, is this, no human activity is good. The next result 


*The references are to the English translation, not to the Hebrew. 
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is that the effort itself is a failure, and a failure because 
the problem is too great for his solution, at least by the 
method followed, because that is God’s plan, God has in- 
tentionally hidden His ways from discovery by human in- 
vestigation. This further result is stated in the following 
verses: 6:12, ‘‘Who knoweth what is good for man in 
his life, all the days of his vain life which he spends as a 
shadow?’’ 7:14, ‘‘In the day of prosperity be joyful, and 
in the day of adversity consider; yea, God hath made the 
one side by side with the other, to the end that man should 
not find out anything that shall be after him.’’ 3:11, ‘‘He 
hath made everything beautiful in its time: also he 
hath set eternity in their heart, yet so that man cannot 
find out the work that God hath done from the be- 
ginning even to the end.’’ 7:23, 24, ‘‘All this I tested 
by means of wisdom: I said, I will be wise; but it was 
far from me. That which is, is far off and exceeding 
deep; and who can find it out?’’ 8:16—9:1, ‘‘When I 
applied my heart to know wisdom, and to see the busi- 
ness that is done upon the earth, (for also there is 
that neither day nor night seeth sleep with his eyes), then 
I beheld all the work of God, that man cannot find out the 
work that is done under the sun: because however much 
a man labor to seek it out, yet he shall not find it; 
yea, moreover, though a wise man says that he knows it, 
yet shall he not be able to find it. For all this I laid to 
my mind, even to explore all this: that the righteous, and 
the wise, and their works, are in the hand of God; whether 
it be love or hatred, man knoweth it not; all is before 
them.’’ 11:5b, ‘‘thou knowest not the work of God who 
doeth all.’’ 

A group of passages needing special attention in con- 
nection with what has been said consists of 2:24-26; 3:12, 
13, 22; 5:18-20; 8:15; 9:7-9. These passages have a 
marked similarity with each other, and all speak of en- 
joyment through the senses as a good, being thus in ap- 
parently clear contradiction to the thought already men- 
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tioned that nothing is good. 8:15 explicity contradicts 
2:1, the former speaking of mirth as good while the latter 
calls it vanity, the Hebrew word for mirth being the same. 
The possibility that either thought could be a provisional 
conclusion which was later contradicted seems very re- 
mote, and is not suggested by anything in the context. 

Further, 3:12, 13; 5:18-20; 8:15; 9:7-9 interrupt the 
context, the thought being continuous before and after 
these passages. In the other two cases, 2:24-26; 3:22, 
these verses contribute no necessary element in the con- 
nection of thought. Hence this whole group of passages 
which speak of enjoyment through the senses as a good, 
are to be regarded as a later addition, doubtless the work 
of a single author. 

Barton thinks that there are later additions of two 
kinds, those of a Chasid writer, whose work is more de- 
vout and orthodox than that of the original writer, and of 
a Hokma writer, whose work is proverbial in its nature. 
The reasons for considering these to be additions are that 
they are thought to teach doctrines inconsistent with the 
original work, and also because the various additions are 
regarded as interrupting the connection. The former ar- 
gument has not much force, but the latter has a consider- 
able amount. The following Chasid additions given by 
Barton are to be regarded as really additions, principally 
because interrupting the context: 2:26, which is included 
in an addition already referred to; 3:17; 8:2b, 3a, 5, 6a. 
The other Chasid additions of Barton are not to be so 
regarded, viz., 7:18b, 26b, 29; 8:11-13; 11:9b; 12:1a, 13h, 
14. Of the Hokma additions of Barton, all but 7:3 are to 
be so regarded because interpreting the context, these 
being: 4:5; 5:3,.7a5 7:1a, 5, 6-9, 11, 12,19» Se Ota 
10:1-3, 8-14a, 15, 18, 19. Minor editorial additions are 
‘saith the Preacher’’ in 1:2; 12:8, and also 12:9, 10, all 
these speaking of the Preacher in the third person, while 
the book as a whole gives his language in the first person. 
There seems to be no sufficient reason for regarding any 
further portions as later additions. 
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The results thus far reached may now be brought into 
comparison with the philosophy of the Greeks. In the 
post-Aristotelian systems of Greek philosophy there were 
three divisions, nature, logic and ethics. The book of Ke- 
clesiastes has no marked resemblance to the first two di- 
visions, the inquiries of the author are comprised under 
what the Greeks call ethics. The chief question of the 
Greek philosophers in the realm of ethics was concerning 
the highest good for human attainment. Connected with 
this were the detailed questions in reference to the things 
that were to be regarded as good, in their relation to the 
highest good, and in reference to the things that were to 
be regarded as evil. The aim of the author of Ecclesiastes 
is the same as of these philosophers, the investigation of 
that which is good, as has been noted. The opposite of 
the idea of good is that of evil, applied to human endeavor 
by the author, as has been noted, and by the Greek phi- 
losophers. The author also describes the evil things by 
the phrases vanity and striving after wind, meaning that 
the evil is such because it fails to satisfy the desires of 
man. This failure of the evil things to satisfy is also 
stated in explicit language, sometimes in close connection 
with their description as vanity, in the following pas- 
sages: 4:8, ‘‘Neither are his eyes satisfied with riches— 
this also is vanity’’; 5:10, ‘‘ He that loveth silver shall not 
be satisfied with silver ; nor he that loveth abundance with 
increase: this also is vanity’’; 1:8, ‘‘ All things are full of 
weariness; man cannot utter it: the eye is not satisfied 
with seeing, nor the ear filled with hearing’’; 6:7, ‘‘ All the 
labor of man is for his mouth, and yet the appetite is not 
filled’’; 6:3, a part of the description of one whose lot is 
vanity is ‘‘his soul be not filled with good,’’ according to 
the usual English rendering, which might better be trans- 
lated ‘‘his soul be not satisfied with good,’’ the Hebrew 
root being yaw. This idea that a prominent cause of evil 
is unsatisfied desire is found among the Greek philoso- 
phers, especially in the teaching of the Epicureans. ‘‘The 
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only unconditional good, according to Epicurus, is pleas- 
ure; pain is an unconditional evil. . . . He concludes that 
the real aim and object of all pleasure consists in obtain- 
ing freedom from pain, and that the good is nothing else 
but emancipaton from evil. . . . The essential and direct 
cause of happiness is repose of mind— drapsgéa. Positive 
pleasure is only an indirect cause of érapagia in that it re- 
moves the pain of unsatisfied craving.’’* This ‘‘pain of 
unsatisfied craving’’ is closely akin to the ideas of Kc- 
clesiastes. 

It is evident then from the comparison thus far that 
the fundamental aim of the writer of Ecclesiastes is the 
same as that of the Greek philosophers, and that several of 
his principal ideas and his phraseology closely resemble 
those of some of the philosophers. None of these features 
have close resemblances in any other book of the Old 
Testament; they are not a natural development of Hebrew 
ideas without other influences. It seems inevitable that 
the author, living in the Greek period, was influenced by 
the teachings of the Greek philosophers. 

But the author is not simply presenting the ideas of 
any one school. There are resemblances to some teach- 
ings of each post-Aristotelian school, of the Epicureans, 
the Stoics, and the Sceptics. But there are also marked 
differences from each school. For example, the Epicur- 
eans and the Stoies agreed in teaching that the wise man 
was always happy.** To the author of Ecclesiastes it is 
a grievous evil that wisdom brings sorrow, and thus is 
itself vanity, as m 1:17f; 2:12-17, 21-23; 7:16; 9:13-16. 
Again, the conception of the relation of God to the world 
is far different from the view of any of these schools. 
The Stoic conception of God was predominantly panthe- 
istic, while the Epicurean teaching was that the gods were 
personal beings, but with no relation to the world nor 
care for it, and the view of the Sceptics, certainly in the 


*Zeller, The Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, 1870: pp. 446-8. 
**Zeller, op. cit., pp. 2538, 456. 
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teaching of Carneades and doubtless earlier, was that it 
was impossible to know anything about God. The author 
of Ecclesiastes is conducting his investigations without 
any explicit recognition at first of the relation of God to 
the world; yet from time to time he directly affirms God’s 
care and control in reference to all worldly things, yet in 
no pantheistic sense, as in 3:10f; 5:18-20; 7:13f; 8:17— 
9:1, ete. 

What the author is attempting is, rather, to establish 
a philosophical system of his own, parallel to the Greek 
systems and influenced by his knowledge of them. The 
author’s use of wisdom is in the sense of philosophy, as 
has been, substantially, indicated earlier. It is worthy of 
note that the Greeks used cod as well as ¢qurosodia to 
convey that meaning. The author is making his investi- 
gations by means of wisdom, 2. e., by means of philosophy. 

The failure of the author’s endeavor is because of the 
impossibility of knowledge. This is similar to the Sceptic 
positon, that it is impossible really to have knowledge 
about anything. But the author’s conclusion is less 
sweeping than that of the Sceptics, it does indicate the 
impossibility of knowing human affairs because they are 
in the hands of God and He has intentionally hidden His 
plans, but it does not include scepticism concerning God 
Himself. 

It is evident, therefore, that the failure of the author 
is considered by him to be the failure of all philosophy. 
Philosophy is a human endeavor, and it fails because of 
the limits of human knowledge. It is only divine knowl- 
edge which could solve the problems, and that God has 
kept from men. 

Two things appear thus far concerning the main pur- 
pose of the book: the attempt of the author to solve the 
problems of existence by philosophy, and the failure of 
the attempt. The result thus far is negative. But there 
is a third main element in the purpose, and it is a positive 
element. To the author the great certainty in all the un- 
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certainties that he sets forth is God. It has already ap- 
peared that the reason for the failure of philosophy is 
because the knowledge of God is too great for it. The 
knowledge of God and His plans does not appear through 
philosophy. Nevertheless, in some way, God can be 
known. The book presents this as the supreme duty, fear 
God. This appears in 3:14, where it is said of God’s ac- 
tivity, especially that which is too deep for human appre- 
hension, ‘‘And God hath done it, that men should fear 
before him.’’ In 5:7 is given the command, ‘‘but fear 
thou God.’’ In 7:18 the conclusion in reference to the 
dangers that surround men is ‘‘He that feareth God shall 
come forth from them all.’? In 8:12, 13 the matter is 
summed up in its two phases in the statement, ‘‘ Though 
a sinner do evil a hundred times, and prolong his days, 
yet surely I know that it shall be well with them that fear 
God, that fear before him: but it shall not be well with 
the wicked, neither shall he prolong his days, which are 
as a shadow; because he feareth not before God.’’ Simi- 
lar is the thought of 12:1, ‘‘Remember also thy Creator 
in the days of thy youth.’’ 12:13, which many have con- 
sidered a later addition, is in harmony with the verses al- 
ready mentioned and their culmination, ‘‘ This is the end 
of the matter; all hath been heard: fear God, and keep 
his commandments ; for this is the whole duty of man.’’ 

This third point is not a conclusion of philosophy, it 
is apart from philosophy. Yet it is really the answer to 
the question with which the author starts, what is good, 
what is worth while; the answer is, the life that is worth 
while is the one characterized by acquaintance with God. 
Philosophy by its failure prepares the way for this, but 
this is in the realm of religion, not philosophy. How one 
gains a knowledge of God is not stated, but that is as- 
sumed as familiar, from the Hebrew faith. 

These three principal thoughts of the book are not pre- 
sented consecutively, but that is a part of the general lack 
of orderly arrangement in the book, for which no ade- 
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quate explanation has been given. The third point, more 
especially, appears here and there throughout the book. 

On this view of the book, the author has in mind the 
conflict between Hellenism and Judaism. To him Hellen- 
ism appears as Greek philosophy. To him the failure of 
philosophy is the failure of Hellenism, while Judaism ap- 
pears triumphant in his assertion of the supreme duty to 
fear God. 

The time of the book, then, is probably as close as may 
be to the Maccabean period. There is no allusion to the 
Maccabean period itself. Hence the time is before the be- 
ginning of the persecution in 168 B. C. But it was prob- 
ably soon before that time, because then Hellenism had 
great power in Palestine. 
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I. PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


The Bible and Life. By Edwin Holt Hughes. The Methodist Book 
Concern, New York, Cincinnati, 1915. 239 pp., $1.00 net. 


Bishop Hughes, in this first series of the Mendenhall Lectures, 
makes it convincingly clear that the Bible is a real, living book 
for real life today. It is the product of life and experience, and 
so still appeals to life, may be tested by life, and can never be 
outworn or outgrown. The miracle is this, that a very ancient 
book to so large an extent rules a very modern world. Would 
the writings of Marcus Aurelius or of Seneca, or of any of the 
sages of the past, however high their moral grade or religious 
insight, have served the purposes of holiness as well? Whenever 
the attempt to substitute some other book for the Bible has been 
made, sooner or later the experiment has resulted in utter failure 
and refusal. Christianity, or Christian civilization, with any 
other volume as its text-book is simply inconceivable. Men may 
abandon it, or treat it lightly or hostilely for awhile, but they 
never get so far away from it as to be utterly free from its spell 
and its authority. 

The lectures appear here in eight illuminating and practical 
chapters dealing with the Bible in relation to Life, Man, the 
Home, Education, Work, Wealth, Sorrow and Practice. An 
interesting Biographical Note gives the outlines of the life and 
character of Marmaduke H. Mendenhall, who established the 
Foundation on which these lectures were delivered. We learn 
from the Foreword, by Dr. George R. Grose, the President of 
De Pauw University, that the selection of lecturers may be made 
from the world of Christian scholarship without regard to de- 
nominational divisions, and that each course of lectures is to be 
published in book form and sold at cost to the faculty and stu- 
dents of the University. Gro. B. EAGER. 


The Survival of the Unfit. By P. W. Crannell. George H. Doran 
Co., New York, 1915. 203 pp., $1.00 net. 
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It will be a surprise to many to learn that this volume of brief 
essays is made up of editorials formerly published in the Sunday 
School Times. It was not generally known that Dr. Crannell 
wrote editorials for the Times. All readers of the Times, how- 
ever, are familiar with the point, pith, pungency and insight of 
its editorial pages. They are brief discussions of vital themes 
connected with character. A sample of the author’s style is 
found in the following: ‘‘Not ‘salvation without character’ 
which is absurd; nor ‘character without salvation’ which is im- 
possible; nor ‘salvation by character,’ which is tautology; but 
‘character by salvation,’ the triumph of God’s grace in the life 
of man.’’ (p. 24.) 

Dr. Crannell’s method reminds the reader strongly of that 
of the late H. C. Trumbull, who was for so long a time editor of 
the Times and who published a remarkable series of little vol- 
umes made up of his own editorials. The topics were often stat- 
ed in paradoxical form and always contained some new insight 
into an old theme. Dr. Crannell’s topics often exhibit the same 
tendency. For example we find the following: ‘‘God’s Uncom- 
fortable Comforting.’’ ‘‘Bad Temperament as an Asset’’; 
‘‘Sympathy for the Strong’’; ‘‘The Blessings of Inertia’’; 
‘When the Oldest are the Youngest,’’ ete., ete., 

The pages are packed with practical and helpful thoughts. 
For example: ‘‘Who does not know someone, young or old, who 
in certain surroundings was a flat failure, but who, transplanted, 
began to blossom and bear fruit in a manner utterly unexpected 
by those he had left? That was precisely the reason. It was 
unexpected. Underrated, discredited, viewed with suspicion, pre- 
judged, he could not bud and blossom in that chilly air.’’ (p. 
145.) Thus the author impresses the duty and value of appre- 
ciation for others. He is not without humor and a certain biting 
satire. Showing the folly of discrediting rewards and punish- 
ments he writes: ‘‘Where are you going, my good woman, with 
that torch and that pail of water?’’? ‘‘I’m going to burn up 
heaven and put out hell, that henceforth men may serve God for 
himself alone.’’ The volume will be a mine of fruitful sugges- 
tion to every teacher and preacher and a fountain of inspiration 
to every struggler for the highest things. E. Y. Muuuins. 
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What God Hath Joined Together. By the Rev. Malcolm James McLeod, 
M.A., D.D., Minister of the Collegiate Church of Saint Nicholas, N. Y., 
etc. Hodder and Stoughton, New York, Geo. H. Doran Co., 1915. 
$1.00 net. 


Dr. MacLeod has published several volumes of sermons nota- 
ble for freshness of thought and illustration and for spiritual 
earnestness. This, I judge, is the best work he has published. 
His fine homiletical qualities here show themselves at their best. 
The text of the first sermon, ‘‘What God hath joined together 
let not man put asunder,’’ is really the general text upon 
which all the sermons are based though each succeeding one has 
its own special text. This broad application of the general text, 
uttered with special reference to the marital relation, may seem a' 
little strained—though this criticism would perhaps be as strained 
as the interpretation to which it refers. At any rate, these ser- 
mons on the divinely established relations in nature and in 
human life and character are exceedingly suggestive and stimu- 
lating. Preachers especially will find them helpful in their work; 
and laymen as well. 

C. S. GARDNER. 


Vision and Power. A Study in the Ministry of Preaching. By John 
A. Kern, Author of “The Ministry to the Congregation,” ‘Christianity 
as Organized,” etc. New York and Chicago. Fleming H. Revell Co., 
1915. $1.50 net. 


This volume of suggestive and spiritual studies of preaching 
is dedicated to the author’s students in Christian preaching as 
a last word, ‘‘with grateful memories of twenty-nine years.’’ 
The ripeness of his thought and experience is perceptible on ev- 
ery page. Basing his discussions upon Peter’s prayer and vision 
on the housetop at Joppa, as recorded in the 10th and 11th chap- 
ters of The Acts, the author gives us a very helpful and inspir- 
ing presentation of the essential elements of power in preaching. 
No preacher can read these chapters without being refreshed in 
spirit and having his conception of the greatness of his work re- 


vived and enriched. 
C. S. GARDNER. 
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A Voice from the Crowd. By George Wharton Pepper. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1915. $1.50 net. 


In these days the ‘‘layman’’ is having, in ever increasing 
measure, his chance to preach to the preachers. In these lectures 
Mr. Pepper uses such an opportunity with rare skill and effec- 
tiveness. It is a good thing for the preacher to hear from “‘the 
erowd’’ as to the performance of his function, especially when 
the crowd has such a competent spokesman as Mr. Pepper. 

It is of great significance that this thoughtful man from the 
crowd tells preachers that what the man in the crowd needs su- 
premely is the revelation of God. ‘‘In nine cases out of ten the 
man next me in the crowd, whether he is or is not an occasional 
church-goer, has an idea of God that is too hazy to be communica- 
ble.’’ ‘‘My own conviction is that in the great majority of in- 
stances thoughts of God play no appreciable part in his daily 
life.’’ These are remarkable statements. What the man in the 
crowd needs then, primarily, is to have the idea of God made 
more definite and that he should be helped to see how God is 
related to his daily life. There is especial need for this today 
for, as the author points out, the conditions under which the 
modern man lives and acts are not such as to deepen in him the 
sense of the reality of God in his daily life. 

The lectures abound in sayings that are clear and profound 
as well as intensely practical. Of course, there are positions 
taken and statements made with which many readers of this 
Review will not agree. For instance, in discussing the problem 
of religious teaching in modern life, or rather the lack of it, he 
is inclined to advocate the teaching of religious truth in public 
or State schools. The objection to this practice heretofore is, in 
his opinion, the clerical control of State Education. The solu- 
tion, he thinks, might be found ‘‘along the lines of lay control 
of the educational system in each religious group.’’ That is, 
the laymen would be concerned only about the fundamental es- 
sentials of religious education and not about the sectarian divis- 
ions and distinctions. The problem is one of pressing character 
and of great difficulty ; but we venture that the solution will not 
be found along that line. 
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We might raise other issues with the author, were there time. 
But nevertheless this volume is a contribution of first-rate value 
to the literature of the subject; and should be read by every 
preacher. 

C. S. GARDNER. 


The New Evangelism. By Rev. Elmer T. Clark, Litt. D., Pastor of 
the Shaw Avenue Methodist Church, St. Louis, Mo. Nashville, Tenn., 
M. E. (South) Pub. House. 75 cts. 


This is a book that will pay a live pastor to read and re-read; 
but it will prove a terror to a lazy preacher. By the ‘‘New 
Evangelism,’’ Dr. Clark means the ‘‘One to Win One’’ Cam- 
paign, and it is intended as a handbook in conducting such an 
organized effort. The author does not attempt to discuss the 
theme of revivals in general, but confines himself rigidly to the 
business in hand. The book may strike some as advocating the 
use of too much machinery, and making a mere business of soul- 
winning; but such a view would do the writer an injustice. The 
writer has put his theories to the severe test of personal experi- 
ment, and gives the remarkable result of his efforts and those of 
his own people. There are, beside the introduction and speci- 
mens of his letters used in an actual campaign, seven chapters, 
as follows: ‘‘Preparing the Field’’; ‘‘Preparing the People’’; 
‘‘Securing the Workers’’; ‘‘Training the Workers’’; ‘‘Direct- 
ing the Workers’’; ‘‘ Reaching the Children’’; and ‘‘ Conserving 
the Result.’’ Dr. Clark estimates that the M. E. Church, South, 
received over 16,000 new members on a single Easter Sunday, 
from putting into operation this plan in a limited number of 
their churches. To any pastor, especially in a city, who desires 
to develop his own constituency, as well as to bring the lost to 
Christ, this book can not help but be both informing and stimu- 
lating. The author has made a distinct contribution in the sphere 
of up-to-date evangelism. P. T. Hate. 


A Students’ History of Education. By Frank Pierrpont Graves, Ph.D., 
Dean of the School of Education, etc., in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1915. $1.25 net, 
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Prof. Graves is the author of an elaborate work, in three 
volumes, on the History of Education. This volume, while large- 
ly based upon that, is not simply a condensation of it. He here 
stresses particularly educational practices rather than the great 
theories propounded from time to time through the ages by 
writers on education; and devotes at least half of the space to 
the practices that have prevailed in modern times. This em- 
phasis adds to the practical value of the book. But the sketch 
of the history of ancient and medieval education, while brief, is 
clear. Indeed, clearness of outline and systematic arrangement 
are notable features, and render it admirably adapted for use 
as a text-book. For the necessary brevity of treatment there is 
compensation in suggestions for further reading, appended to 
each chapter. We doubt if there is a more serviceable and satis- 
factory brief text on this subject. 

C. S. GARDNER. 


Tréopfen aus stillen Wassern: Mitteillungen aus der zeitlichen 
Praxis des Diakonissenhauses Bethanien. Von Pastor Gustav Schultze. 
Leipzig: A Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandling Werner Scholl. 1915. 
M. 3. 


Lebenbuchlein; Ausarbeitung fur die Hand der Konfirmanden-Un- 
terricht nach Prof. D. Steinbeck: ‘Der Konfirmanden-Unterricht nach 
Stoffwhal, Character and Aufbau.” 2 Auflage, 1913. Ein Hilfsmittel 
fur den Unterricht nach deisen Lehrbuch. Von Pastor Bettoc. Leipzig: 
Deichert-sche Verlag, 1915. 25 pf. 


These instructions for the deaconesses of the Bethany House 
and for candidates for confirmation are well arranged, thorough- 
ly systematic and full of the devout spirit, and are thoroughly 
orthodox—from the point of view of the Lutheran church. 

The first consists of selections from the pastoral addresses 
of Pastor Schultze, worked over and arranged by Pastor Volk- 
mar Grose. These talks, or lectures, are eminently practical, 
sagacious, and spiritual. The same may be said, in a general 
way, of the instructions prepared for the candidates for con- 
firmation. But a Baptist eye can hardly fail to note the follow- 
ing curiously unscholarly remark, under the head of Baptism : 
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‘“Even today among millions of people only adults are baptized 
after they have through instruction learned the Gospel and 
have come to know Jesus Christ as their Lord and Savior. But 
already in the time of the Apostles we find the baptism of the 
children of Christian parents, and so it has continued to this day. 
The ‘Baptists’ reject infant baptism. But wrongly,’’ ete. 

Of course, this was to be expected; but one wonders at the 
persistence of the quiet assumption of infant baptism in Apos- 
tolic Christianity, without a shadow of evidence. Surely old er- 
rors are hard to up-root! 

C. S. GARDNER. 


Illustrative Incidents for Public Speakers. By Will H. Brown, Au- 
thor of “The Call of Service,” “The Legacy of the Golden Key,” ete. 
Cincinnati: The Standard Publishing Co., 1915. $1.25. 


Every now and then a new collection of illustrations for the 
use of public speakers appears. This is up to the level of the 
best of such collections. In addition it is prefaced by a chapter 
of good, practical suggestions for speakers, and at the end is 
found a choice selection of ‘‘Seed Thoughts,’’ pithy sayings, 
which, in the opinion of the reviewer, are really worth all the 
illustrations in the book. 


The Sunday School At Work. Edited by John T. Faris. Philadel- 
phia, The Westminster Press, 452 pp. 


This book is a revised edition of a series of manuals previously 
issued, with new sections on The Elementary, The Secondary, 
and The Parents’ Divisions of the Sunday School, and Worship 
in the Sunday School. Among the dozen or more contributors 
are Mr. Wells, Mr. McKinney, Mr. Fergusson, Mr. Diffendorfer, 
Mrs. Baldwyn and Mrs. Baines. 

The fifteen chapters treat in a brief, helpful way the essential 
activities of the modern Sunday School. Graded Lessons, The 
Teacher Training Class, and Missionary Education in the Sun- 
day School are given especially good treatment. 

L. P. LEAVELL. 
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The Successful Sunday School Superintendent. By Amos R. Wells, 
Philadelphia, The Westminster Press. 179 pp. 50 cts. 


This handy little volume is made up of thirty-one short chap- 
ters dealing in an interesting way with the modern Superintend- 
ent in his relations to the various lines of activity in the church 
and Sunday Schocl. The book is practical above everything else ; 
there is little or no preaching to the Superintendent; the chap- 
ters are filled up with workable suggestions. 

Much of the material appeared formerly in The Westminister 
Adult Bible Class, and The Executive. These articles were evi- 
dently written in the light of problems connected with teaching 
the Uniform Lessons; and for Superintendents of Schools still 
using this series, much help should be derived from a careful 
study of the plans suggested. Many chapters deal with organiza- 
tion only and these will be helpful for all workers in the depart- 
ments and classes discussed. 

L. P. LEAVELL. 


Parent, Child and Church. By Charles Clarke Smith. New York 
and Cincinnati. The Methodist Book Concern. 179 pp. 75 cts. net. 


In five chapters, the author discusses childhood in its rela- 
tion to church organizations, to heredity and environment, to 
religion, and gives an interesting division of pupil life into three 
periods, namely, the Instinctive, the Intelligent and the Adoles- 
cent periods. The author deplores the lack of attendance of many 
Sunday School pupils upon the preaching services and lays the 
blame at the door of the modern home,—lacking family worship 
and an interest in Bible study. He thinks it is a question, then, 
first of educating parents. 

The first four chapters are clearly a preparation for the fifth 
and last in which he treats ‘‘The Theology of Childhood Re- 
ligion,’’ taking the position that every ‘‘child is born a child of 
God; then, our big business is to keep him such. All rational 
methods are consistent with this thought.’’ (p. 166.) The author 
admits that he, himself, passed through childhood, youth, and 
into manhood without ever having consciously experienced con- 
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version ; hence, he thinks little of ‘‘the experience of conversion, 
as popularly preached,’’—for children. He admits that conver- 
sion is ‘‘ Adult Theology’’ and thinks children cannot experience 
Adult Theology. 

For one who believes in child conversion, the book will offer 
little help, and a decided jolt. 


L. P. LEAVELL. 


The Sunday School Teacher and the Program of Jesus. By George 
H. Trull and Jay S. Stowell. Philadelphia, Westminster Press. 159 
pp. 50 cts. 


The book is designed for guidance in a Teacher Training 
Class dealing with the general subject of Missions in the Sunday 
School. The six chapters discuss in a helpful way the Sunday 
School teacher and ‘‘The Kingdom,’’ ‘‘The World-wide Out- 
look,’’ ‘‘The Homeland,’’ ‘‘The Nations,’’ ‘‘Kingdom Invest- 
ments,’’ and ‘‘The Sunday School Organized for Kingdom Pur- 
poses.’’ A wonderful array of striking missionary facts is given 
to support each line of argument and appeal. At the close of 
each chapter there is a list of topics for class discussion, and a 
full bibliography. 

It seems hardly possible for a truly converted Sunday School 
teacher to read this book without having a larger missionary 
vision and a quickened zeal. 


L. P. LEAVELL. 


The New Personality and Other Sermons. By Frederick F. Shan- 
non, Pastor of the Reformed Church-on-the-Heights, Brooklyn. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1915. 


This is a volume of singularly thoughtful, fresh, spiritual ser- 
mons, on great themes. 


Peloubet’s Select Notes on the International Lessons for 1916. By 
F. N. Peloubet, D.D., and Prof. Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D., Boston: 
W. A. Wilde Company. 376 pp. $1.00. 
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In its forty-two years this series of lesson help volumes has 
established itself in such a way as to need only announcement. 
There are now some others that are good. This one remains the 
popular favorite, and for the average teacher the best adapted. 
It is sometimes formal and it is stronger on application than on 
interpretation of Scripture. But this is very useful and teaching 
points abound, for teachers in all grades. It is good for those 
not teachers who will make full study of the uniform lessons. 


Our Little Ones: Nearly One Hundred Stories in Prose and Verse, 
with many illustrations. Philadelphia, 1915. The Griffith and Rowland 
Press. 144 pp. 25 cts. net. 


By making use of the paper for ‘‘Our Little Ones,’’ the Pub- 
lication Society has been able to produce a delightful book for 
children at a marvelously low price. There are stories, poems, 
riddles, all the types the little ones love, with a profusion of 
pictures. 


The Lord’s Memorial. By Charles Walker Ray, D.D. American 
Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia, 1915. 50 pp. 25 cts. net. 


A reverent, scriptural and helpful book of suggestions for 
the observance of the Communion with songs new and old, many 
old favorites included, after conference with pastors. 


Harvest Bells, Selected from Nos. 1, 2, and 3 Combined: Beautiful 
Songs suitable for Churches, Sunday-schools, Revivals and all Re- 
ligious Meetings, composed and selected by W. E. Penn, aided in No. 
3 by Prof. H. N. Lincoln. Prices: Single copy, 20 cents; $1.15 per 
half-dozen; $2.25 per dozen; $18.00 per hundred. American Baptist 
Publication Society, Philadelphia. 


Major Penn was a very popular evangelist and his song book 
was very popular in some sections. Those who eared for it will 
be glad to know that this new edition only slightly modified by 
some omissions is available. It still has the brief lessons in the 
‘“‘rudiments’’ of music at the beginning. There are two hundred 
and thirty songs. Some of the crudest have been omitted but 
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among the splendid hymns one still comes upon some examples of 
erudity that almost make one shudder. The worst fault of the 
book is that many of the songs occupying more than one page 
are so placed as to require the turning of a leaf. This could 
easily have been avoided and is unexcusable. 


The Herald of Mercy Annual. Morgan & Scott, Ltd. 96 pp. 1s. 


Good evangelical tracts are always welcome. Every month 
there are eight quarter pages in clear type, with three or four 
pictures, for one cent. A church can either circulate it as it 
stands, or localize with its own news. Any number put into the 
hands of a reader, may easily lead him to the Saviour. The anec- 
dotes are by Americans and Scotch, with plenty about South 
America and other mission fields. 


A Book of Prayer for the Home Circle. By Canon Girdlestone. 
Morgan & Scott, Ltd. 134 pp. 2s. net. 


Times of conflict and peril dispose many to pray who have 
forgotten their fathers’ customs. So here is help for those in all 
stages. Babes in prayer are guided to fit readings and devo- 
tional hymns, while a week is fully provided with printed prayers 
to be read. As the heart is unsealed, the prayers shorten to leave 
room for freedom of utterance. For the maturer believer there 
are hints to prevent monotony and remind of themes and classes 
easily forgotten because outside our daily experience. Praise and 
intercession are dominant notes. 


The Ethical Life. By C. W. Mathison, of the Florida Conference. 
Nashville: Publishing House of the M. E. Church, South. 1915. 
$1.00 net. 


This book is apparently an attempt to formulate ethics as a 
science of the same order as the physical sciences. The moral 
values, truth, love, wisdom, justice, peace, ete., are treated as 
objective substantial realities. The philosophy underlying this 
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conception reminds one of Plato’s doctrine of ‘‘ideas,’’ though 
the author’s notion is far more crude than Plato’s. In fact the 
whole conception is remarkably crude. In his discussion of the 
relation between justice and love, for instance, the author takes 
a position which seems directly opposed to the injunction of 
Jesus to love one’s enemies. ‘‘Justice,’’ he says, ‘‘is the condi- 
tion of love, without which love is impossible.’’ How, then, can 
one love his enemy? For one’s enemy can hardly be treating 
him justly—how, then, would he be an enemy? But space for- 
bids our following this curious argument. 

However, the crudity of the author’s conception and treat- 
ment does not prevent his saying some good things. His theory 
is faulty, but his moral instincts are sound. If this book is our 
hope for the establishment of an ethical science which has the 
certainly and demonstrable character of mathematics, then 
we must bid farewell to that hope. Indeed, the effort to formu- 
late such a science is founded upon a singular misconception of 
the nature of ethical values. 

C. S. GARDNER. 


The Mighty and the Lowly. By Katrina Trask, Author of “In the 
Vanguard,” etc. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1915. $1.00. 


In fine phrase and glowing eloquence Mrs. Trask in this little 
book defends the teaching of Jesus against what she conceives to 
be a narrow perversion of it. There is no doubt that some men 
who have undertaken to interpret the Gospel in its relation to 
modern economic conditions have gone to an extreme which as 
truly misinterprets the mind of Jesus as the opposite extreme 
which finds in it no meaning for economic problems. 

Mrs. Trask makes a noble protest against this tendency. She 
insists upon the inner spiritual meaning of the religion of Jesus; 
and does so right nobly. She thinks the modern social agitators 
are building up the conception of an ‘‘exclusive Jesus’’ just as 
truly as was done in the old order. There is a real danger here. 
She realizes, however, that Christianity has a social meaning. 
When Christianity is accepted ‘‘character and not condition will 
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be the test; quality and not circumstance will mark the differ- 
entiation.’’ 

But Mrs. Trask does not realize that in insisting upon this 
truth she is in fact stating the social idea that is finding expres- 
sion—often a mistaken and one-sided expression—in the social 
agitations of the present day. The trouble is that the present 
conditions in the economic life are the expression of the exactly 
contrary ideal. Hence the insistent demand for a change in the 
existing order of things. She is in danger of underestimating the 
spiritual significance of external conditions. Jesus was interest- 
ed specifically and primarily in spiritual attitudes and relations; 
very true. But He was interested in external conditions also be- 
cause external conditions do inevitably modify spiritual attitudes 
and relations, certainly in the great majority of ordinary mortals. 
It is this latter truth which Mrs. Trask, while she recognizes it, 
does not adequately appreciate. But she does a service in insist- 
ing upon the importance and primacy of the spiritual attitudes. 

C. S. GARDNER. 


The Social Institutions and Ideals of the Bible. By Theodore Gerald 
Soares, Ph.D., D.D., Head of the Department of Practical Theology, the 
University of Chicago. The Abingdon Press: New York and Cincin- 
nati. 1915. $1.50 net. 


Recently there has been a growing demand for a sociological 
study of the Bible; and particularly has there been a conscious 
need for a clear and untechnical account of the development of 
the institutional life and ideals of the Hebrew people. Without 
it there is much in the Bible which cannot be understood, or at 
best is imperfectly understood. To meet this need this volume has 
been written; and right well has the author succeeded in this 
purpose. The treatment, while untechnical, is scientific, and the 
style is lucidity itself. The book is written to be used as a col- 
lege text. It is not, therefore, an exhaustive treatment of the 
many problems involved; but it will bring clearness and order 
into what has been to many Bible readers a somewhat cloudy 
region. The author has not undertaken to discuss disputed ques- 
tions of criticism; and the critical assumptions underlying the 
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discussions will be objected to by some readers. But it is not 
necessary to accept these assumptions in order to derive help 
from the book. It is a timely book. 

C. S. GARDNER. 


The Social Teachings of Christ Jesus. A Manual for Bible Classes, 
Christian Associations, Social Study Groups, etc. By W. Beatty Jen- 
nings, D.D., Minister of the First Presbyterian Church in German- 
town, Pa. With appreciation by J. Ross Stevenson, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Princeton Theological Seminary. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 1915. 50 cts. net. 


An attempt to arrange in systematic order the material of 
the Four Gospels, which bears directly upon social questions, and 
including some interpretative extracts from prominent writers 
on this subject. In the main, the work is well done. 


Outlines of Sociology. By Frank W. Blacmar, Ph.D., Professor of 
Sociology and Economics in the University of Kansas; and John Lewis 
Gillen, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Sociology in the University of 
Wisconsin. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1915. $2.00 net. 


A really good text-book of Sociology has long been a desidera- 
tum. The book before us probably meets this demand better 
than any other that has appeared. It embodies in a very readable 
style and clear formulation the general principles upon which 
students of this science are now quite generally agreed. After 
a general discussion of the nature and import of Sociology, the 
authors take up in succession social evolution, socialization and 
social control, social ideals and social control, social pathology, 
methods of social investigation and the history of Sociology. Ob- 
viously this outline covers the whole field, in both its theoretical 
and practical aspects. 

The main objection to the book is, as I see it, that the plan 
just outlined seems to be lacking, in logical unity and simplicity. 
This has been an objection to nearly all books that undertake 
to cover the whole field—which is probably due to the fact that 
the science is yet in the ‘‘raw.’’? Many investigators have been 
at work in many fields; and, while they have worked out a body 
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of generally accepted principles, these principles have not yet 
been adequately correlated. 

Another objection which seems to me to hold against the book 
is the use the term ‘‘social forces.’’ The authors hedge against 
this criticism by saying that they use the term ‘‘forces’’ only as a 
“‘helpful analogy.’’ But the term has acquired such a definite 
connotation that we doubt the wisdom of this analogical use of it, 
for it inevitably conveys to the mind of the student a meaning 
which, to say the least, is questionable in social science. 

However, the objections which may be legitimately urged 
against this book—and there are others besides those mentioned 
—are secondary; and, as a whole, it must be recognized as a 
valuable and timely contribution to the systematic study of this 
growing science. C. S. GARDNER. 


Heredity and Environment in the Development of Men. By Edwin 
Grant Conklin, Professor of Biology in Princeton University. Prince- 
ton University Press. 1915. 533 pp. 


These are the Norman W. Harris Lectures for 1914 at North- 
western University. The author has striven to avoid technicality 
as far as practicable. To the reader unacquainted with biological 
terminology it will probably appear that the author has not had 
much success in this effort; but it is not practicable in writing on 
a technical subject wholly to avoid the use of technical terms, 
and the author has done as well in this as intelligent people could 
reasonably expect. 

This reviewer is not sufficiently expert in Biology to pass an 
authoritative judgment upon the work, but it seems to him that 
it is exceptionally well done. The great questions discussed are 
yet in the realm of debate in many of their important aspects; 
but the reader will get a good general comprehension of the pres- 
ent state of knowledge as to these subjects as well as of the limita- 
tions of that knowledge. Nowhere in brief compass will one be 
able to find a clearer statement of the now generally accepted 
principles or ‘‘laws’’ of inheritance, and of the relative import- 
ance of heredity and environment in the life of the individual 
and the race. 
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At one point the author seems to me to fall into simple dog- 
matism of a peculiarly bad type, in affirming a negative about a 
matter as to which, confessedly, we are in ignorance. Discus- 
sing the origin of mutations, he says: ‘‘It is often said that 
evolution from the ameba to man necessarily involves the addi- 
tion of many new inheritance factors. This probably is true, but 
the addition of new factors does not mean their creation,’’ ete. 
He has just been confessing the ignorance of science as to the 
origin of mutations; and turns to deny the hypothesis of creation. 
But how does he know? ‘Truly the vice of dogmatism is hard to 
get rid of, in science as well as in theology. 

However, the general trend of the thought is not antagonistic 
to religion. Especially is the last chapter on Genetics and Ethics 
to be commended. On the whole, it is a valuable book. 


C. S. GARDNER. 


The Woman Movement. By A. L. M’Crimmon. The Griffith and 
Rowland Press, Philadelphia, 1915. 254 pp. 


The woman movement is one of the dominant features of 
modern civilization. It is world-wide. At some places it has 
raised acute problems that are insistent for solution—problems 
that are political, economic, social, educational, vital. Much that 
is wild and unreasonable has been written on both sides of the 
question. The pronounced ‘‘feminists’’ have declared ‘‘sex war”’ 
on the men who are said to have ‘‘subjected’’ women in the past 
in a most brutal and unjust way. 

Dr. M’Crimmon has given us in the volume, under review, a 
careful, scholarly and discriminating review of the whole move- 
ment. In the first part he has presented a very brief survey of 
the place woman has actually held among the various races, na- 
tions and periods of history. This work is too much condensed 
to be satisfactory, at places giving an inadequate if not actually 
mistaken conception of the course of development. 

Part IT deals with the educational, legal and economic phases 


of the subject and is very satisfactory, especially in his treat- 
ment of the educational phase. 
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In Part III there is a survey of the arguments, pro and con, 
as they have actually developed in the last century and a half. 
This is an interesting section, made up largely of quotations from 
speakers and writers who have dealt with the theme. 

Part IV contains a careful statement of the scientific phases 
of the spbject. The author sets forth the actual biological, phys- 
iological, psychological and ethical differences of men and wom- 
en, seeks to distinguish them as God has made them. These are 
the factors that will finally determine the status of the two sexes 
and it is well that they should be considered carefully. 

In a brief ‘‘Conclusion’’ the author sets forth his own opin- 
ions. He finds that much that has been written in the advocacy of 
woman’s cause is wild and absurd; with much of it, especially 
that which demands equality of educational opportunities, equal- 
ity in legal status, ete., he is in hearty agreement. He is not con- 
vinced that woman‘s suffrage will be a blessing, but he is will- 
ing for women to have this right if they desire it. 

He is chiefly concerned for the motherhood of the race. 
Whatever cheapens motherhood is a menace to the race itself. 
He is clear and strong in the belief that it is the duty of most 
women to marry and assume the duties of motherhood. 

Altogether this book constitutes one of the very best popular 
surveys of the whole question in all its leading phases. It pre- 
sents a great store of information, shows devotion to the highest 
interests of the race and a well balanced judgment. 

W. J. McGuoruuin. 


The Church in the City. By Frederick De Land Leete. The Abing- 
don Press, New York, Cincinnati, 1915. 317 pp. $1.00 net. 


Bishop Leete speaks to us here out of a rich and varied ex- 
perience and speaks as one having achieved authority. His other 
books, ‘‘ Every-Day Evangelism’’ and ‘‘ Christian Brotherhoods,”’ 
were of a kind to make us take up this new volume with a lively 
expectancy, which the reading in nowise disappoints. He be- 
lieves and helps us to sce that ‘‘The mission field of America is 
fast being transferred from country frontiers to the burning 
sands and thorny thickets of the town’’; that ‘‘the Devil will 
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make his last and most stubborn stand, not on desert plains, not 
beside the lonely sea, or in the fertile field, but in slimy haunts 
of city vice, in modern Sodoms and Gomorrahs, made possible by 
the massing of the forces of iniquity and by the desertion of the 
church.’’ He urges that the church, ‘‘situated by the providence 
of God, in the town’s heart should be a veritable wide-spreading 
banyan tree—that its branches should ever bend themselves into 
new soil, taking root firmly and passing on to new possessions 
and growths; that the central trunk should be preserved and 
thickened with the accretions of the years, should be sheltered 
by the surrounding boles, and should both enrich and richly en- 
joy the common life of the Christian community.’’ ‘‘The bell 
which ealls to divine worship, though rightly suppressed in resi- 
dence neighborhoods, should ring insistent, appealing, inviting 
notes over warehouse and counting-room; and from this centre 
and place of vantage servants of God, ministers and laymen, 
should march upon tenement shop and factory.’’ ‘‘Here must 
the hosts of the Mighty One meet and conquer the hosts of 
iniquity and the forees of oppression.’’ 

Ministers and laymen alike of all denominations would do 
well to read the book. The chapters on ‘‘The City Layman,”’ 
‘‘Mother Churches’’ and ‘‘The Down-town Problem’’ are wor- 
thy of earnest study, especially by laymen, and not a few city 
pastors will find rich entertainment as well as wise interpreta- 
tion of experience and kindling encouragement to go cn in a com- 
plex and difficult work in the chapter on ‘‘The Metropolitan 
Pastor.’’ 


Gero. B. Eacer. 


The Liberty of Citizenship. By Samuel Walker McCall, LL.D. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1915. $1.15. 


These lectures are the 1915 course on the Dodge Foundation. 
The theme is of great importance; we wish we could say that the 
lectures are of corresponding value. But they do not exhibit 
a broad comprehension of the modern problems of citizenship. 
They constitute a somewhat commonplace and platitudinous de- 
fence of the Laissez-faire theory of government. Those who be- 
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lieve in that conception of society will find the lectures very satis- 
fying; but those who hold to a different conception will find in 
them no statement of their view which rises above the level of 
caricature. 


The Freelands. By John Galsworthy. New York, 1915. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 412 pp. $1.35 net. 


Galsworthy needs no introduction and no praise. This new 
novel exposes the inequalities and iniquities of the landlord sys- 
tem of Great Britain in a tragic plot strongly drawn. The weak- 
ness is that there is no definite suggestion of the way out, and so 
a sort of settled despair pervades the book. Some individuals 
beat their lives out against the bars while others surrender the 
fight and settle down to personal comfort in the existing condi- 
tions. 


War, Science and Civilization. By William E. Ritter, Director of 
the Scripps Institution for Biological Research of the University of 
California. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 1915. 125 pp. $1.00 net. 


This is a rather remarkable book. It is written in admirable 
style, and shows a thorough knowledge of biological science. It 
is intended to be a reply to the biological argument in favor of 
war according to such writers as Treitschke, and men of his 
school. The reply the author makes seems to be very effective 
and convincing. He brings out strongly and tellingly the import- 
ance of the principle of co-operation in biological and social evo- 
lution. He strongly emphasizes the importance and necessity of 
nationalism in social development; but apparently does not con- 
template an international, or super-national political organiza- 
tion of humanity as the goal of that development. In this is the 
weakness of the author’s theory. Consequently the suggestion 
he makes for putting an end to war seems quite visionary indeed. 
He thinks the nations which have acquired, by the method of 
warfare, more of the earth’s surface than they really need should 
voluntarily surrender to vigorous nations which are not so happi- 
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ly situated a portion of their holdings. Hardly a more impractic- 
able and visionary scheme for the settlement of international dif- 
ferences could be suggested. 
But it is interesting reading. 
C. S. GARDNER. 


The Pentecost of Calamity. By Owen Wister, Author of “The Vir- 
ginian,” etc. New York, 1915; The Macmillan Company. 148 pp. 50 
cents. 


After McCabe’s ‘‘The Soul of Europe,’’ this volume is the 
greatest of the war literature this reviewer has seen. And one 
puts this after McCabe not by reason of any inferiority save that 
of its scope. In penetration it is fully equal to any other, in 
moral earnestness it is at white heat, in literary diction it is a 
superb gem. It pictures the beauty and charm of Germany with 
a delicate sympathy. It exposes and denounces the Prussianiz- 
ing of Germany and the attempt at Prussianizing the world in 
measured language, but passionate earnestness. Its uncovering 
of the spiritual values is the end of the book. The baptism of 
calamity is proving a Pentecost of blessing in bringing into con- 
sciousness the souls of the peoples. This is indicated for each of 
the nations of the Allies. Then he says: ‘‘If Germany’s tragedy 
be, as I think, the deepest of all, the hope is that she, too, will be 
touched by the Pentecost of Calamity, and pluck her soul from 
Prussia, to whom she gave it in 1870. Thus shall the curse be 
lifted.’’ 

The climax of the book is in its application to the United 
States. We have failed Europe in the time of her severest ca- 
lamity by an official neutrality that belies our history and our 
Hague obligations. ‘‘We have yet to find our greater selves.’’ 
For us, and all the rest, the war has this, among other lessons: 
“‘that you cannot pay too high for the finding and keeping of 
your own soul.’’ 


W. O. CARver. 


The Meaning of the War. By Henri Bergson. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1915. 47 pp. 40 cts. 
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This little book has value out of all proportion to its brevity. 
Its distinguished author, the philosopher Bergson, is an assur- 
ance of keen and profound analysis. It is the most fundamental 
criticism of the causes of the war from the standpoint of the 
allies with which I am acquainted. The principal portion of the 
book is an address delivered in December, 1914, by Bergson as 
President of the French Academy of Sciences. He finds the fun- 
damental cause of the war in the Prussianizing of Germany dur- 
ing the last forty years. Its army, its politics, its science, its 
economic and social life have all been mobilized for conquest. 
The whole nation has been materialized, has lost its soul, its 
spirit. He manifests confidence in the ultimate though hardly 
won victory of the Allies, who in his judgment are fighting for 
the soul of Germany no less than their own. In the judgment of 
the reviewer no other brochure of equal length has appeared, 
which will so highly repay an attentive reading. 


Through the War to the Kingdom. By Edward Shillito, M.A. Mor- 
gan & Scott, Ltd. 110 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 


This is the sort of book that meets many questions rising in 
the heart, and often voiced. If it is possible in America to preach 
as usual, the European preacher finds new problems exercising 
men; and unless he can help solve them, they will cease to listen. 
Atheism or a more intelligent Christianity is the pressing di- 
lemma, and Mr. Shillito will help many to see further into the 
ways of God, to recognize His dealings through all the confusion, 
error, and sin. 


The War and the Faith. By Charles Brown, D.D. Morgan & Scott, 
Ltd. 145 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 
"Dr. Brown is a preacher, Mr. Shillito a writer: each meets 
the challenge to faith presented by the mad upheaval of the 
world. When men ask whether we can believe in Providence 
now, they long to have the ways of God vindicated. Here is a 
bracing of the outer distress to the inner evil, an exhibition of 
Christian duty, an exposure of national sin that must be owned 
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and abandoned before prayer can be confident, a vision of the 
inner rest. As Paul found in the earthquake his opportunity to 
get forth Christ and win a family for Him, so Dr. Brown sees 
God working in the war, and points to His peace. 


II. BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


The Christ of Christianity. By James Madison Stifler, D.D. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., New York. 1915. 222 pp. $1.00. 


Dr. Stifler is the Baptist pastor at Evanston, Illinois, and is 
the author of ‘‘The Fighting Saint.’’ He has his father’s (the 
late Professor at Crozer Seminary) keenness of insight and charm 
of style. The book is in the form of lessons with questions at the 
end of each lesson. It combines the study of the gospel of Luke 
with most of the Acts as parts of one story and thus gains fresh 
interest for his interpretation. The book is well adapted for 
Bible classes and Sunday School teachers. 

A. T. ROBERTSON. 


The Man Jesus, Being a Brief Account of the Life and Teaching of 
the Prophet of Nazareth. By Mary Austin. Harper and Brothers. 
New York, 1915. 215 pp. $1.20 net. 


Mrs. Austin is a novelist and a writer of distinct parts. There 
isnaweté in her handling of the story of Jesus that gives preg- 
nancy to what she writes. I cannot agree with the claim of the 
publishers that she ‘‘has reproduced the time of Christ not as 
we would understand it, but as He Himself saw it.’’ That is 
the tone that she affects all through, but the result is, after all, 
what Mrs. Austin thinks that Jesus saw, not what Jesus saw. 
The work is limited at many points by imperfect knowledge, by 
eritical crudity, by lack of spiritual insight into the life and work 
of Jesus. She has written at times well and with real sympathy 
of certain phases of Christ’s work, but the book is very far from 
being an adequate discussion and is new only to those who know 
little of the sources and these may be misled by a good deal that 
is here written. A. T. RoBERTSON. 
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The Teaching of Christ. By Edward Gordon Selwyn. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. 1915. 219 pp. 90 cts. net. 


The author describes his book as ‘‘an attempt to appreciate 
the main lineaments of the teachings of Christ in their historical 
proportions.’’ In the main it is successful, though the denial of 
the presence of the ethical and spiritual element in Christ’s 
conception in the present reality of the Kingdom of God distorts 
much of the book. The author follows Schweitzer in his eschato- 
logical standpoint as the sole view of the teaching of Christ. 
This element is undoubtedly present, but not to the exclusion of 
the other nor as the main part of the teaching of Jesus. It isa 
good thing, however, to thresh the matter out while it is up for 
discussion. 

A. T. ROBERTSON. 


Jesus Christ the Unique Revealer of God. By Joseph T. Gibson, 
D.D. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 1915. 515 pp. $1.50 net. 


The author has produced a pleasing and popular narrative 
of the life of Jesus, full of devoutness and with no effort to con- 
sider questions of criticism. There is little that is distinctive 
about it, but it is useful for all who wish a careful picture of 
the Gospel narratives in harmonistic form. 


The Pastoral Epistles. By B. H. Carroll, D.D., Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York, 1915. $2.50 net. 


This is the latest volume on the New Testament in the series, 
‘¢ An Interpretation of the English Bible,’’ by the founder and 
late president of the Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary. 
Dr. Carroll accepts the Pauline authorship of the Pastoral Epis- 
tles. He regards the arguments against the Pauline authorship 
as utterly groundless when he says, ‘‘There is not a particle of 
evidence for any such assertion. ”’ 

The author also contends for the release of Paul and for his 
second imprisonment in Rome. According to this view he dates 
First Timothy during the early part of Paul’s last missionary 
travels, Titus during the latter part of these travels just before 
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his arrest and second imprisonment, Second Timothy during the 
second imprisonment just before the Apostle’s martyrdom at 
the hands of Nero. 

The author also holds (and the reviewer thinks so too), that 
Timothy and Titus were nut pastors of local churches, -but evan- 
gelists and helpers, under apostolic authority, to the various 
churches. The author holds that these letters are ‘‘ecclesiast- 
ical’’; that is, though addressed to individuals, they deal with 
matters of church polity, officers, doctrines, ete. 

The author has some striking interpretations in these letters. 
He insists upon the translation ‘‘the gospel of the glory of the 
happy God,’’ I Tim. 1:11; that the ‘‘they’’ in I Tim. 2:14 refers 
to ‘‘children’’ implied in the term ‘‘child-bearing’’—that is, 
““she shall be saved through her child-bearing, if they (the chil- 
dren) shall continue,’’ etc. He also makes ‘‘saved’’ equivalent 
to woman’s ‘‘compensation’’ for having tempted Adam to sin, and 
through him for having brought sin and death upon the race. 
He also regards ‘‘ women deacons,’’ and not women or preachers’ 
wives, as the true reading in I Tim. 3:11. In II Tim. 3:6, the 
author interprets the expression ‘‘little women’’ (yvvaxdpu) to 
mean ‘‘little in the sense that it keeps down to the animal part of 
man’’—women ‘‘satisfied in social pleasures in merely fashion- 
able circles.’’ In II Tim. 3:16 the author seems to follow the 
King James translation vs. the Revision, At the same time he 
does not dogmatically contend for the translation, ‘‘all scripture 
is inspired of God and is profitable, ete.’’ 

The author also includes in this volume six of the Catholic 
Epistles—I and II Peter, Jude, I, II and III John. He utterly 
repudiates the ‘‘radical critics’ ’’ arguments against the Petrine 
authorship of I Peter, and asserts the Petrine authorship on 
three grounds: (1) The letter so states. (2) The internal evi- 
dence is very strong. (3) The universal testimony of primitive 
Christendom. He also accepts the Petrine authorship and the 
canonicity of II Peter, though rightly admitting ‘‘the evidence 
is not nearly so strong for II Peter as for other New Testament 
books.’’ 


It is a pity that the author seeks to prove the Petrine au- 
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thorship of II Peter by reference to Hebrews, and the Pauline 
authorship of Hebrews by reference to II Peter. 

The author’s interpretation of I Peter 3:18ff is interesting. 
He thinks the translations are all wrong which refer ‘‘spirit’’ to 
Christ’s soul’s being made alive after His death. He would make 
spirit refer to the Holy Spirit. Christ was put to death in the 
flesh, but made alive by the Holy Spirit. By this same Holy 
Spirit Christ preached to the ante-diluvians while they were liv- 
ing on earth, and not during the three days between His crucifix- 
ion and resurrection. He explains the passage about baptism’s 
‘‘saving us’’ by saying, ‘‘baptism saves us in a figure—the fig- 
ure of the resurrection. It gives us a picture of salvation, a pic- 
torial, symbolical resurrection.’’ 

Dr. Carroll thinks, ‘‘make your calling and election sure.’’ 
II Peter 1:10, means merely assurance to the believer, which he 
gets by doing God’s will and developing a well-rounded Chris- 
tian character. The believer does not make his election ‘‘sure to 
God.’’ Likewise with II Peter 1:20, no prophecy of scripture 
is of ‘‘ private interpretation,’’ means that no man in and by him- 
self can properly interpret scripture, but can by the Holy Spirit. 

The author thinks Jude the brother of James, the bishop of 
the church in Jerusalem and the author of the letter bearing the 
name of James, and half-brother of Jesus, is the author of the 
epistle of Jude. He also thinks the book of Enoch is a literary 
unit and was written later than Jude, and so copies from Jude 
and not vice versa. 

The author also thinks John the Apostle is the author of all 
three letters bearing the name of John. It would make this re- 
view too long to reproduce some of the interesting interpreta- 
tions of these letters. 

This volume on these nine epistles will be very helpful to 
busy pastors, being valuable for their sane interpretation, their 
reverential spirit, and especially for their numerous homiletical 
suggestions as to pulpit themes and lines of thought for ser- 


mons. 
C. B. WILLIAMS. 
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Paul and His Epistles. By D. A. Hayes, Professor of New Testa- 
ment Interpretation in the Graduate School of Theology, Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute. The Methodist Book Concern, New York and Cincinnati. 
1915. 508 pp. $2.00 net. 


Dr. Hayes has produced an able and readable introduction to 
the Pauline Epistles. There is a brief estimate of Paul’s char- 
acter and style, but the book is in reality a discussion of the 
Epistles of Paul with much attention to the personality of Paul 
as seen in them. The author covers the large subject with care 
and shows balanced judgment and spiritual insight. He knows 
the literature and the critical questions involved and gives the 
arguments on both sides of vital issues. He is conservative, but 
not blindly so, and writes with charming style and manifests 
love of his subject. The book is one that will help any one who 
wishes to understand Paul and his Epistles. 

A. T. ROBERTSON. 


Bible Prophecies and the Plain Man. By Marr Murray. George 
H. Doran Company. New York. 319 pp. $1.25 net. 


Thousands of people have begun the study of prophecy afresh 
since the opening of the present European war. The second 
coming of Christ, the Millennium, and in general the fulfillment 
of Biblical prophecy have been themes engaging the thoughts of 
many earnest Christians. The volume by Mr. Murray is one of 
the most extensive of those which have appeared. “There are 
thirty-one chapters. All the usual problems connected with the 
Second Coming of Christ, and some others, are discussed. Ev- 
erything is presented from the point of view of the present 
European war. Are the Britisth the lost tribes? Are the United 
States the tribe of Manasseh? Is the Great Pyramid the sign of 
the Lord? ‘Will the Second Advent be before or after the mil- 
lennium? Is the Kaiser Anti-christ? This list of topics, selected 
at random from the table of contents, indicates the range of the 
discussion and the character of the book. 

The view advocated by the author is what is known as Pre- 
millennialism. He holds that Christ will return in person to 
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earth and that this return will be followed by His personal reign 
during the millennium. The author does not hold that the Ger- 
man Kaiser is the Anti-christ, but thinks some of his traits are 
identical with those of the Anti-christ. His general conclusions 
will appear in the following quotation: ‘‘We know that the 
Anti-christ will rise sooner or later, and we have great reason to 
believe that within a comparatively short time the world will 
be groaning under his heel; we are at the end of the dispensation 
and near the Second Coming of Christ, and we know from our 
Bibles that the Anti-christ will be inflicted on us by Satan im- 
mediately before that glorious event’’ (p. 298). 

The book will be very interesting reading to the ‘‘plain man’’ 
who is not too careful in his application of the principles of a 
sound exegesis, and who cares for the study of prophecy. The 
chief fault of the book is its overconfidence in the possibility of 
knowing beforehand the details of the program of events which 
will follow the Second Coming of Christ. It is also doubtful 
whether it can be declared with truth that ‘‘we know we are near 
that coming.’’ The New Testament enjoins an attitude of ex- 
pectaney upon us but nowhere does it or the Old Testament sup- 
ply data for a definite order of events, nor information justify- 
ing the claim that Christ’s coming is ‘‘near’’ in the absolute 
sense of the word. 

E. Y. Muuuins. 


The Antichrist. By Richard Hayes McCartney. New York, Chas. 
C. Cook, 150 Nassau Street. $1.00. 


This is another blunder at literalistic interpretation of Mes- 
sianic, and especially eschatological, scriptures—an application 
of certain scriptures and symbols, ‘‘Man of Sin,’’ ‘‘Babylon,’’ 
ete., to particular historial personages and events. In rhyme, it 
is a pre-millennial interpretation of eschatological scriptures ap- 
plied to the intellectual, social and religious history of the vari- 
ous nations. On the other hand, the author delivers some just 
and well-aimed strokes at modern materialism— 
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“For only by getting was man in control 
Of that which brought pleasure—-and pleasure became 
The coveted thing to possess”— 


Also at modern wars— 


“Filling war-chests from indigent, thin soil”— 


Also at the modern ery for universal peace and brotherhood 
without Christ— 
“their foolish rot 
Of universal Brotherhood were themes 
Of Peace, when Christ who could bring peace alone, 
They rudely thrust Him from His princely throne.” 


‘‘The Man of Sin’’ seems to be identified with the author’s 
ideal Prince of Babylon, who is Satan’s ‘‘ Honored Son,’’ what- 
ever that may mean. 

The book is full of pessimism. The author thinks men are 
getting worse, and thinks they will continue to do so until the 
end when the Prince of Babylon shall be crushed. 


“Humanity was rotten to the core— 

The lowest demons surely were no more 

Debased, degraded, abject, nor more base— 

Than those who once were called—A Christian Race.” 


This is the time of Antichrist’s reign over men. 

The author seemed to dream of a literal return of the scat- 
tered Jews to Palestine before the coming of Christ to reign a 
thousand years in peace. 


“And now the night hour of the Jewish age 

Clearly set forth upon prophetic page— 

But he who trusts Jehovah and His Christ 

Shall be preserved through Anti-Christian rage— 
* *e KK OK * 

The King at last shall come unto His own— 

All Israel gather to their ancient place 

Never again to be disturbed from there. 

Times of refreshing, for earth, sea and air : 

He shall bring with Him, and on David’s throne 

Shall rule the world, and making wars to cease— 

So for a thousand years the universal peace.” 
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Literalism and pessimism are the bane of this book. The 
author makes a daring thrust at the modern mission program 
and its hope to win the world to Christ before His coming again. 


“The Church misread the scriptures, Old and New, 
For centuries a wrong conclusion drew— 

Led by the Devil—they make daring claim 

They are to win for Christ a world-wide fame 
Bring all the World to own His Blessed Name. 
With brazen ignorance they proudly boast 

The Church must press on as a conquering Host 
"Til all the world is won.” 


In harmony with these views the author dreams of a blissful mil- 
lennium of peace on earth, beginning when Antichrist goes 
down. 


“A Blessed Peace shall fall upon the world! 
Lo, for a thousand years shall battle flags be furled— 
Right be triumphant—and Wrong-Doing dumb— 
Men know at last— 

The Prince of Peace Hath Come.” 


C. B. WILLIAMS. 


The Gospel According to Matthew. The Greek Text with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Indices. By Alan Hugh McNeile, D.D., Dean of Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge. The Macmillan Co., London and New 
York, 1915. 448 pp. 15s. 


The author states in his dedication that this commentary was 
begun by Dr. H. B. Swete who has written great commentaries 
on Mark and Revelation. The Macmillan Company is slowly 
completing the series of New Testament commentaries begun by 
Lightfoot, Westcott, and Hort. Additions have been made by 
Swete, Mayor, Robinson, Milligan, Menzies, Rendall, Vaughan, 
and now by MeNeile. There is no doubt about the author’s 
scholarship. He is thoroughly abreast with all the new knowledge 
and holds to the Virgin Birth, the Deity, and the Resurrection of 
Jesus, but he thinks that Jesus was wholly under the influence 
of the eschatological conception of the Kingdom and was mis- 
taken both as to the manner and the time of the coming of the 
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Kingdom of God and was not entirely sure that He was to intro- 
duce it. The critical views of Dr. McNeile are surely radical 
enough for any modern, and he handles the material in the 
gospel very freely and picks out legends and apocryphal addi- 
tions at will, though he upholds the reality of miracles. There is 
more emphasis on the historical and less on the grammatical. Dr. 
Denney concedes it to be the best commentary on Matthew, but 
I do not so regard it. I find Plummer and Broadus the most 
uscful and Zahn the most exhaustive. But both McNeile and 
Allen have merits of their own and surely now no one can com- 
plain of a lack of up-to-date commentaries on the first Gospel. 
The chief defect in McNeile’s book, as I have already shown, is 
his complete acceptance of Schweitzer’s eschatological interpre- 
tation of Christ’s teaching. That element is present, but it is 
not the dominant note. A. T. ROBERTSON. 


The Lord’s Prayer. By J. W. Thirtle, LL.D., D.D. Morgan and 
Scott, Ltd. 286 pp. 5s. net. 


This is the fruitage of years, and yields richly to him who will 
gather. The prayer was taught by no priest or scribe, and so the 
exposition by a layman is specifically appropriate. Emphasis is 
laid on the spiritual and edifying qualities, while yet there is a 
wealth of scholarship regulating the study. The sustained com- 
parison with Hebrew liturgies is novel, and most instructive in 
its contrasts. Frequently there are new suggestions from pas- 
sages of Scripture not usually connected, as for example, that 
‘“Abba’’ is the title of the prayer, already standard when Paul 
wrote. Not only is there detailed attention to every word, but 
illuminating summaries are given:—Within the Church are His 
ordinances, The Lord’s Prayer and the Lord’s Supper; towards 
the world are two more, preaching and baptism. While prede- 
cessors are freely quoted, this study is as original as it is helpful. 

W. T. WHITTEY. 


A Commentory on the Gospel According to Mark. By Melancthon 
W. Jacobus, D.D., Dean of the Faculty and Hosmer Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis, Hartford Theological Seminary. New York, 1915, 
The Macmillan Company. IX--|--259 pp. 75 cts. 
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This volume in ‘‘The Bible for Home and School’’ occupies 
the generally conservative position, on a critical basis. Its In- 
troduction is scholarly and some of its positions are problematic. 
In this part, as in the detailed notes throughout, there are state- 
ments that have in the writer’s mind a background of critical 
research and theory which make them perfectly clear and ap- 
preciable to the reader who is familiar with this literature; but 
it is feared that many of the statements will be vague and some 
of them meaningless for the reader in the home or the school, 
who cannot be expected to have this background. Sometimes the 
statements will be misleading and disturbing by reason of the 
reader’s unfamiliarity with the critical literature. In the main, 
however, the notes are clear, pertinent, instructive and vital. It 
is a worthy production. 

W. O. Carver. 


John’s Gospel: The Greatest Book in the World; Suggestions for 
the Study of the Gospel by Individuals and Groups. By Robert E. 
Speer. New York, 1915, Fleming H. Revell Company. 208 pp. 


Small and compact, with rounded corners, this little book is 
just suited to put into the pocket and carry about for reading 
and study. 

Mr. Speer wastes no words either in the brief introduction or 
in the expositions and applications in the body of the book. The 
Introduction is brief and is mainly an abstract of Westcott’s 
splendid Introduction in his commentary. On this commentary 
and that of Dod’s in the Expositor’s Bible the author of this 
brief work has depended heavily, and frankly. None who know 
Mr. Speer will need to be told that the spiritual, devotional, 
practical predominate. Originality is not to be sought here, nor 
is it needed. It is such a work as an earnest man will find joy 
and strength in using, to guide his own studies and meditations. 


The Story of Our Bible. How It Grew to be What It Is. By Harold 
B. Hunting. Illustrated. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1915. 290 


pp. 
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The author has introduced an interesting and popular ac- 
count from the standpoint of the radical criticism of the origin 
of the Old and New Testaments and the history of the Bible on 
down to the present day. It is a difficult task and he has com- 
pressed a vast amount of information into a short compass and 
has put much of it in story form with a very free imagination 
and has lighted up the whole with handsome pictures. The light 
of modern research is turned on in many ways. Many of his 
eritical views are very advanced and may do harm to the unin- 
formed. 


Syllabus for New Testament Study: A Guide for Lessons in the 
Class-room. By A. T. Robertson, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Interpreta- 
tion of the New Testament in the Southern Baptist Theological Semin- 
ary. Fourth Revised and Enlarged Edition. Louisville, 1915. Baptist 
World Publishing Company. 207 pp. $1.35 net. 


This outline of lessons for guidance of students in Professor 
Robertson’s classes has been extensively revised and not merely 
reprinted. Its value for others than class-room students would 
consist in (1) an orderly outline of the history of the Inter-bib- 
lical and New Testament periods including a comparative chart; 
(2) remarkably complete and up-to-date bibliographies for every 
phase of the subject of New Testament study including lists for 
each of the New Testament books; (3) specific references to some 
of the main authorities for each of the lessons as assigned for 
study ; (4) a systematic course of suggested study for those who 
cannot attend the Seminary but might still pursue this course of 
study as outlined in the course here. 


Half Hours with Isaiah. By Joseph Pitts Wyles, M.A. Morgan & 
Scott, Ltd. 320 pp. 3s. 64. net. 


After study of modern versions and of commentators old and 
new, Mr. Wyles paraphrases each section. He begins by inter- 
preting each passage from the time of Hezekiah, avoiding wild 
allegory, and discerning the application especially in the gospel 
times, though in many passages with an intermediate fulfillment, 
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as at the deliverance from Babylon. The chapters have already 
done service in a magazine, and having proved of benefit to those 
who want food for the soul from the Word of God, are sent out 
afresh with a word of commendation from Bishop Handley 
Moule. 

III. RELIGION AND MISSIONS. 


History of Christian Missions. By Charles Henry Robinson, D.D., 
Hon. Canon of Ripon Cathedral and Editorial Secretary of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. New York, 1915. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. XIV-|--533 pp. $2.50 net. 


The author of this volume had no delusions about the magni- 
tude of his undertaking. A full history of Christian Missions is 
already an impossibility. An outline alone is possible. Of the 
two main fields for such a history, viz., the development of mis- 
sionary interest and organization of missions and the growth of 
missionary work in the various countries—Dr. Robinson has 
chosen to limit his work mainly to the latter, and to content 
himself with drawing conclusions for the home agencies from the 
experiences of the workers, and to a brief summary of ‘‘the Dawn 
of Modern Missions.’’ His plan, then, is to take the missionary 
fields, by geographical division, and to outline the efforts and re- 
sults, inserting, however, critical and practical observations along 
the way. For example the chapter on India opens with a discus- 
sion of ‘‘the connection which, it is often maintained, exists be- 
tween the Baghavad Gita and other Hindu literature and the 
Christian Scriptures; notes concerning missionary methods are 
then introduced at various points in the midst of the outlines and 
annals of work in India. 

It is a disappointment not to be able to join the chorus of 
praise with which this History has been received. Its plan, so 
far as it has one, does not seem to me good. Some more exten- 
sive and orderly account of the rise and development of mission- 
ary interest and activity should have been given or the subject 
would better have been left alone altogether. The genral plan of 
a detailed account of work in each country is desirable, but when 
we come to these chapters we find the material poorly organized 
and no adequite principle of proportion applied. 
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Worst of all, the book is filled with inaccuracies. Dates, 
names and facts are so often misstated as to leave the reader with 
no secure guidance. That these errors are usually in minor and 
not in major matters relieves the fault but by no means can ex- 
cuse it or leave us with a satisfactory volume. 

What we have, then, is a large volume of materials for study- 
ing the history of missions that will be very useful, but which 
the student will need to supplement and verify as he uses them. 

I am very far from setting the book aside as useless. In its 
collection of materials and in its general handling of them it is 
the best, so far as it goes, that we have, but its defects and errors 
make it far from what is needed. 

The volume belongs to ‘‘The International Theological Li- 
brary, 

W. O. CARVER. 


The Jubilee Story of the China Inland Mission. With Portraits, 
Illustrations and Map. By Marshall Broomhall, M.A., Editorial Secre- 
tary. China Inland Mission, Philadelphia, 1915. XVI--\-386 pp. Su- 
perior edition, $1.25; cheaper edition, 75 cts. 


The China Inland Mission has now completed a half century 
of history. With a thousand missionaries, 754 native churches 
with 35,000 living members and 15,000 more who have passed on 
to the presence of the redeeming God, this enterprise, begun in 
the hesitation and yet in the boldness of faith, has done well to 
tell its story again in its jubilee year. And the story is well told. 
Mrs. Howard Taylor (then Miss Geraldine Guinness) told the 
story of the first thirty years in two thrilling volumes. These 
earlier years had been years testing, learning, experiment. The 
later years have been years of harvst, expansion, triumph. Itisa 
story too great to be briefly told, but Mr. Broomhall has so com- 
bined condensation and clearness, has so analyzed and illuminat- 
ed the subject that the fifty short chapters make a complete, how- 
ever condensed, story of the methods, principles and work of the 
mission. 

‘“‘The record of what has been accomplished by faith and 
prayer is calculated to stimulate and encourage men and women 
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everywhere more fully to trust God in all circumstances. It 
should be a help to God’s children, and lead to an increase of in- 
tercession, service and sacrifice for the extension of the Lord’s 
dominion over the hearts and lives of the millions of China still 
uninfluenced by the Gospel.’’ 

The photographs make very real the epochal events of the 
Mission’s growth, the tables of statistics tell a graphic story. 

W. O. Carver. 


The Stone of Help:....Autobiography of A. B. Leonard, D.D., LL.D. 
Introduction by Bishop Luther B. Wilson. New York and Cincinnati, 
1915. The Methodist Book Concern. 349 pp. 


From orphan farm-kand to honored age with honorary re- 
tirement after most distinguished service to the Kingdom of God 
in one of the greatest denominational organizations of Protestant- 
ism is the record of this volume. The genuine modesty, the sim- 
ple-hearted piety, the compelling interest of an unvar- 
nished narrative of a life that has been great not by brilliance 
but by faithful capability, these make up a story that will in- 
terest and bless the readers. 

Dr. Leonard filled thirty years and more with energetic 
work in itinerant ministry and as presiding elder; then twenty- 
four years as Corresponding Secretary of the Mission Board of 
his Church, at length at seventy-seven to be elected as Secretary 
Emeritus with loving unaninity and appreciative enthusiasm. 

He has told the main features of his life and ministry in a 
sketchy, frank way that is as true to life and as unaffected as 
any other autobiography ever written, I suppose. 

His career included an unusual amount of travel in mission 
lands and attendance on some of the most important missionary 
conferences of the last quarter century. A little more imagina- 
tion in describing and interpreting these experiences would have 
helped the reader, but the author’s way is true to his character. 
The outstanding impression is that of a plain, honest man, with 
great common sense, unselfish devotion and untiring energy, with 


the hand of the Lord upon him. 
W. O. Carver. 
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Mithraism. By W. J. Pythian-Adams, M.A., (Oxon). Chicago, 1915. 
The Open Court Publishing Company. 95 pp. 40 cts. 


Of all the ‘‘ mystery religions’’ of the early Christian Era, and 
just preceding, none has of late been so much in vogue with cer- 
tain students of religion and of the rise of Christianity as Mithra- 
ism. This little handbook is written with great care, and an 
honest effort is made to tell a great deal without transcending 
the limits of ascertained facts and evidence. The net result for 
the careful reader is that thus far we know almost nothing of 
Mithraism and the very extensive writing about it is mainly 
based on imagination. This little volume is itself full of shrewd 
guesses and skillful inductions, but they are honestly labeled and 
the reader need not be misled by them. Everyone interested in 
this religion that in the Roman army so stoutly antagonized the 
progress of Christianity will do well to get this clear and frank 
statement of all that can yet be known about it, or fairly guessed. 

W. O. CARVER. 


A Trip to the Orient: Leaves from the Note-Book of Alice Pickford 
Brockway. Philadelphia, 1915. The Griffith and Rowland Press. 83 
pp. 50 cts. net. 


This is exactly what its secondary title says ‘‘leaves from a 
note-book.’’ The traveler was alert, interested, intelligent and 
besides her observations and experiences recorded also certain of 
her reflections and some of the stories told her by missionaries on 
the field. And she had a good camera. The result is not a liter- 
ary volume but a familiar, friendly report of a journey we all 
would delight in. It is therefore most readable. 


IV. THEOLOGY AND APOLOGETICS. 


Die Wahrheit des Apostolichen Glaubensbekentniss. von Zwilf 


deutschen Theologen. Dorffling & Franke. Leipzig, 1914. 197 pp. 
3 m. 


If one desires a witness to the claim that a strong evangelical 
faith still exists in Germany, this volume will serve the purpose. 
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The editor of a Lutheran church paper requested twelve German 
theologians to write articles on the Apostles’ Creed. These were 
published as articles and now they appear in book form. A few 
sentences from the letter written to the theologians taken from 
the foreword will indicate the motive which led to the publica- 
tion: ‘‘The attack upon the Apostles’ Creed, the oldest confes- 
sion which to us along with Roman Catholic Christians is yet 
binding, has become so general that there is very widespread un- 
rest. This arises in part from the assertion that no scientific 
theologian any longer takes the Apostles’ Creed seriously. In the 
higher and lower institutions of learning this idea is worked with 
vigor, and already a strong effort is being made to force it out 
of the public worship and by this means out of the life also of 
Christians. It need not be said that in this way a deadly assault 
against the heart of our Christian people is in progress.’’ Then 
follows an appeal to scholars to lend their pens and voices to the 
cause of the defense of the faith. Thus the book is a very signifi- 
cant and interesting index to the present state of religious af- 
fairs in Germany. Rationalism and naturalism, ruling in many 
places in German schools, have gradually created an acute crisis 
in the religious situation. This appears in the tone of many of 
these articles. The words ‘‘science’’ and ‘‘scientific’’ are words 
to conjure with for the modern man. This has been particularly 
the case in Germany. But books of this kind show that the words 
are by no means to be employed as the exclusive designation of 
the anti-Christian and anti-evangelical type of opinion which has 
arisen in recent years through the unwarranted demands of 
physical and historical science of a rather narrow and provincial 
type. 

The writers are representative and strong men in the realm 
of German scholarship including such names as Professors 
Grutzmacher, Althaus, Ihmels, Bachmann, Weber, and others. 
Professor Ihmels of Leipzig writes on the Resurrection of Christ 
and frankly and squarely and fully recognizes that the first faith 
of the New Testament Church had, as its cornerstone, belief in 
the resurrection of Jesus. This general conclusion to Professor 
Thmels’ discussion is very interesting. In brief it is as follows: 
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Our sources know nothing of any save a corporeal resurrection 
of Jesus. Yet we have a strong religious interest in the fact. 
First of all no resurrection other than of a corporeal one can 
have the power of a historical fact. The word of Jesus on the 
cross, ‘‘It is finished,’’ remains without a Divine answer. The 
grave then holds the last word against the extraordinary claim 
with which Jesus went to death. In the second place, we can 
have no clear conception of the existence of Jesus apart from the 
bodily resurrection. Besides this, in the third place, the guaran- 
ty for our own corporeal resurrection is gone. To question the 
value of our corporeal nature is to question whether it would not 
have been better for man if he had been created other than he is. 

Many of these chapters will repay careful perusal and will 
bring tonic to the faltering faith of some who have been dazzled 
by the claims of a science too sectarian in character to deal fairly 
with many great spiritual realities. 

E. Y. Muuuins. 


Die Wahrheit des Christusglaubens mit Eniem Anhnag iiber die 
Eigenart des Christliches Gottesglaubens. von Professor D. Carl 
Stange, Gottingen, 126 ss. M. 2.80, gebunden M. 3.50. 


Die angefochtenen Grundwahrheiten des Apostolikums; verteidigt 
von Lic. theol. Dr. phil, Hermann Gosch. Ss. 118 M. 8. Both pub- 


lished by A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Werner School, Leip- 
zig, 1915. 


The evangelical theologians of Germany have held out vigor- 
ously against the prevailing rationalism and these two volumes 
in defense of the Christian fundamentals are able and timely. It 
will be seen, even from the titles, that they both grip the truth 
of the unity of Christian doctrine, a point coming into large 
prominence in current Christian Apologetics. 

Stange takes up the Incarnation, the uniqueness of the per- 
sonality of Jesus, the historical fact of the Resurrection and its 
significance, the Atonement, the death of Jesus and faith in 
Christ; with the appendix on the unity of the Christian faith. 
Grosch takes up in order the articles of the Apostles’ Creed. 
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There are several chapters discussing each article so that the 
whole covers the entire range of fundamental doctrine. For ex- 
ample, the chapters under Article I are on ‘‘I believe’’; ‘‘I be- 
lieve in God’’; ‘‘I believe in God the Father’’; ‘‘Maker of heaven 
and earth.’’ 

The modern situation is recognized and frankly met. A final 
chapter sums up the content, constructive value and wider appli- 
eation of the terms of the Creed. W. O. CARVER. 


Some Christian Convictions. By Henry S. Coffin. Yale University 
Press. New Haven, Conn. New York City. 222 pp. $1.00 net. 


There are many books devoted to the task of restating Chris- 
tian truth in the light of modern learning. Of these there are 
at least three types: First, those which betray the conviction 
that modern learning has destroyed Christianity ; second, those 
which fear to surrender Christian truth and yet compromise up 
to a point which is fatal to Christian interests ; third, those which 
exhibit a real appreciation of modern learning and a genuine 
appreciation of the essential elements of the Gospel and which 
seek in an intelligent manner to exhibit the relations between the 
two. The volume before us belongs to the last type. 

This writer does not agree with a good many things said by 
the author. Indeed there are places where the writing seems to 
indicate superficiality or carelessness in statement. For example, 
on page 114, in referring to the difficulty of conceiving two na- 
tures in one person in Christ, and the self-emptying asserted by 
the Kenotic theories the author says: ‘‘But we know of no per- 
sonality which can lay aside memory, knowledge, etc. Surely 
this is exactly the kind of personality we do know in ourselves. 
The author certainly did not carry in consciousness all his mathe- 
matical knowledge as he penned those words. He consciously 
limited his mind to the idea he was expressing and the memory 
of his mathematics dropped out of consciousness for the time. 
There are other places where the thought seems to contradict 
statements made elsewhere, especially in dealing with the subject 
of the Person of Christ. 
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In the main, however, the book holds to the great Christian 
verities. It maintains that Christ was God manifest in the flesh, 
who was raised from the dead and sits at God’s right hand. An 
author who goes this far has conquered the most insidious temp- 
tation created by modern thought which is to reduce the whole 
Gospel story to the level of a barren naturalism. Yet the author 
claims to be a modern in spirit and aim. All of which goes to 
show that the very elastic expression ‘‘modern thought”’ is grad- 
ually acquiring a wider significance. Modern thought is becom- 
ing truly Christian and yet remaining truly modern. The book 
will help many who are perplexed by the jangling views of the 
day. 

E. Y. MULLINS. 


Science and Prayer and Other Papers. By Galusha Anderson. The 
Pilgrim Press, Boston. 275 pp. $1.00 net. 


Dr. Anderson has given us a very readable, very thoughtful 
and very helpful discussion of a number of vital themes in this 
volume. The first essay gives title to the volume. In it the con- 
tention is made that the term “‘law’’ is used in a variety of ways 
by men generally, and that the assumption that the presence of 
law in nature prevents God from answering prayer is based on a 
misuse of the term. It is also wrong to assert that prayer for 
spiritual blessings may be answered while prayer involving the 
action of physical forces, like prayer for rain, cannot be an- 
swered. This is because law is just as fixed in the spiritual realm 
as in the physical. The truth is that man makes use of immutable 
laws of nature in various ways by combining, adapting and ad- 
justing them to his ends, as in the steam engine. So God may 
employ the laws of nature in his answers to prayer, since he is 
immanent in his world. The laws of nature thus become in- 
struments of and not the obstacles to prayer. 

The second essay on ‘‘The Atonement through Sympathy’’ 
is a penetrating study of Christ’s sufferings for men. Dr. An- 
derson reads the atonement from within, from the point of view 
of Christ’s conscious self-identification with men in sympathy, 
and not as an external commercial transaction. The substitu- 
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tionary element is present but it was not something imposed up- 
on Christ from without but the result of his approach to man in 
redemptive love. 

The other essays in this volume are worthy of most careful 
perusal. That on ‘‘The Reasonableness of Eternal Punishment”’ 
goes to the root of the matter, and the essay on ‘‘The Supreme 
End of Theological Schools’’ is evidently the expression of pro- 
found conviction based on wide experience. But it is not possible 
to refer even briefly to all the good things in this work. Of 
course some readers will dissent from Dr. Anderson’s views on 
some subjects. But no reader can peruse these pages without 
intellectual and spiritual quickening. 

E. Y. Muu.ins. 


The Christian Doctrine of Prayer. Edited by James Hastings. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York, 1915. 448 pp. $3.00 net. 


If there was ever a time when the world needed to have clear 
views of prayer and zealous activity therein, it would seem to be 
today, when half the world is at war. This is the first of a series 
of books on The Great Christian Doctrines. Dr. Hastings is the 
editor of the series and the author of the present volume. 

I call attention to the analysis of the subject, the conception 
of prayer set forth, and the vital and practical method of treat- 
ment. Under the first head there are twenty chapters or sec- 
tions. Each of these is further analyzed in considerable detail. 
The subject is presented in a great variety of aspects. There is 
searcely a question which can be asked about prayer to which 
the attentive reader cannot find an answer. As illustrative of 
this thoroughness section X may be taken. The subject is Minor 
Aids to Prayer. These are: 1. Preparation. 2. Practice. 3. 
Definiteness. 4. Humility. 5. Energy. 6. Patience. 7. Serv- 
ice. Section XIV deals with Hindrances to Prayer as follows: 
1. Inattentiveness ; 2. Preoccupation; 3. Doubt; 4. Pride; 5. Self- 
ishness. 

The author’s conception of prayer is thoroughly and con- 
sistently Christian. There is no attempt to explain it away as 
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a merely psychological phenomenon, nor to reduce it to the feeble- 
ness of a mere make-believe of the religious life producing a spir- 
itual reflex, no surrender to the mechanical view of the universe 
which shuts out God and human freedom. On the contrary Dr. 
Hastings shows with great clearness and force that uniform laws 
are no hindrance to God in answering prayer. God employs the 
laws and forces of nature for this purpose. God’s unchange- 
ableness does not hinder him in answering our prayers because 
that unchangeableness is the foundation of the whole system of 
events and forces in which prayer and its answer occupy a 
large place. 

The method of treatment and literary style is practical, vital, 
direct. It is not a volume devoted to the philosophy of prayer 
although, as just indicated, this aspect receives due consideration. 
It is rather a presentation of the theme from the point of view 
of the great common need of the Christian life. The book 
abounds in concrete instances and apt quotations. It is remark- 
ably rich in material available for prayermeeting, Sunday School 
and pulpit use. It would be difficult to say too much in praise 
of this volume. It is long since I have read a book which pleased 
me more as a vitally stimulating and practically helpful discus- 
sion of a theme dear to every Christian heart. 


E. Y. Mu.uins. 


The Light Within. By Chas. L. Slattery. Longmans, Green & Co. 
New York, 1915. 325 pp. $2.00 net. 


Dr. Slattery is rector of Grace Church, New York City. For 
a busy modern pastor he has shown unusual activity as an author. 
A number of volumes have already appeared from his pen. They 
are usually characterized by a warm spirituality and practical- 
ity without loss of scholarly accuracy. The chief value of the 
present volume is its interpretation of the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit in its modern applications. He traces the Biblical history 
of the doctrine and points out its neglect through many centuries, 
He then shows how certain great modern movements show a re- 
turn to the conviction of the Spirit’s presence and power. Among 
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these he mentions Quakerism, Pietism and Methodism as repre- 
senting the return of the doctrine of the Spirit in a large way. 
He might have included other modern movements, some good, 
some bad, as attempts to return to the teaching and power of the 
Spirit. Christian Science is one of these. It witnesses to a pro- 
found need of the soul, but seeks to satisfy it by a feeble philogo- 
phy and a narrow spiritual life. One thing is abundantly clear. 
We have entered an age in which there is to be increasing em- 
phasis upon the operations of the Spirit of God. It is well that 
pastors write books on this and kindred themes. They supple- 
ment well the books of the technical scholars and make their 
themes live with the reality of a strong spiritual struggle to 
attain the great ends of the Kingdom. E. Y. MUuuIns. 


The Holy Spirit in Thought and Experience. By T. Rees. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. New York, 1915. 221 pp. 75 cts. net. 


It can no longer be said that there is as serious neglect of the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit as could be asserted a few years ago. 
Numerous books on the subject have recently appeared. The 
volume before us is one of the Series of Studies in Theology being 
published by the Scribner’s and is uniform in size and general 
treatment with the other volumes of the series. These volumes 
contain only a little over two hundred pages each. Hence it is 
impossible to give exhaustive treatment to any subject. The aim, 
however, is well carried out in most of these volumes. It is to 
present in brief cutline the main points rather than an exhaustive 
discussion. As usual we have in this volume an exegetical part 
in which the Biblical material is presented, and also a historical 
part in which the doctrine is traced through the centuries. Both 
discussions are necessarily brief. 

The author points out the various stages of the Old Testa- 
ment conception of the Spirit from the earliest period when His 
operations (its operations as the author would say), were seen 
in the eestasies and emotions of the prophets and in the physical 
prowess of Samson and others down to the more ethical manifes- 
tations in the later prophets and in the New Testament. 
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The book as a whole will be found quite valuable by most 
students as a help in understanding the great theme. Perhaps 
the least satisfactory chapter is the last in which a summary and 
conclusion are given. Here the author objects to the old state- 
ments of the Trinitarian doctrine in which the Holy Spirit is 
regarded as a person. He even identifies the Holy Spirit with 
Jesus. Along with this he insists that Christian experience needs 
a new formulation of the doctrine of the Spirit which will satisfy 
the reason. He even goes so far as to assert that the Welsh re- 
vival of a few years ago became a spent force very soon because 
there was no adequate intellectual doctrine of the Spirit to sup- 
port it. The author here seems to confound two interests in a 
manner which is needless. Surely Christian security and stabil- 
ity are not conditioned on a thoroughgoing rational self-consist- 
ency in all details of doctrine. We are not obliged to grasp the 
Infinite in all its fullness in order to a secure faith, We may 
formulate doctrine in accordance with experience and find it thor- 
oughly efficient although some of its leadings pass over into the 
unknown. The author does not in this discussion sufficiently 
recognize all sides of the New Testament representations nor does 
he read Christian experience in its relation to the Holy Spirit 
with sufficient clearness and fullness. 

BE. Y. Muuuns. 


Divine Inspiration. By George Preston Mains. George H. Doran 
Company, New York. 171 pp. $1.00 net. 


This book is a worthy sequel to ‘‘Christianity and the New 
Age’’ by the same author. It is based on broad but sure founda- 
tions. It posits as a fact of immeasurable significance, the men- 
tal and moral kinship between God and man, and takes due ac- 
count of the findings of Comparative Religion, the ethnic faiths 
and the ethnic scriptures. It gives ample recognition to the 
verified results of modern scholarship bearing on the subject, but 
insists that the spiritual faculty and the voice of Christian ex- 
perience must have the right of way and be decisive in the case. 
It maintains that Relevation is progressive and Inspiration is 
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continuous—that the Spirit of Inspiration is still a living and 
operative presence in the world, according to Christ’s own teach- 
ing and promise. To assign to the Holy Spirit a sphere less large, 
or an activity less continuous, than that here contended for, he 
argues, would be a minifying and essentially unworthy view of 
the great subject. Dr. Mains is a scholar and author of no mean 
reputation, the Senior Publishing Agent of the Methodist Book 
Concern, and it is evident, as he assures us, that the views and 
convictions embodied in this discussion are not of sudden growth. 
His wide experience, clear spiritual vision, profound reverence 
for the Bible and rare sanity of judgment are everywhere mani- 
fest and add greatly to the value of the volume. He has made 
a real contribution toward a worthy conception of Divine In- 
spiration. 
Gro. B. Facer. 


Theism and Humanism. Being the Gifford Lectures, Delivered at 
the University of Glasgow, 1914. By the Rt. Hon. Arthur James Bal- 
four, M.A., F.R.S., LL.D., D. C. L. (Hon Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge). [Hodder and Stoughton] New York. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. XV-|-274 pp. $1.75 net. 


This book is very novel and equally great. The philosopher 
boldly, if with full modesty, ventures to take the beliefs of the 
common sense of ‘‘the plain man’’ and on them to construct a 
compelling argument for theism. His undertaking is the more 
brilliant and daring that by the terms of the Gifford Founda- 
tion he was limited to the sphere of ‘‘Natural Religion.’’ He 
has taken this ‘‘plain man’ who has neither time nor taste for 
philosophy, when he knows it, and made him philosophize in the 
most exalted and most profound matters until he came upon 
convincing conclusions of a good and loving God in personal re- 
lation with ‘‘the plain man’s’’ own soul. This is done with no 
contempt for and in no despite of the philosopher for he, too, 
will find that a master in his own realm has chosen for practical 
ends to pursue another course which does not, at all events, con- 
tradict or contravene the philosopher’s work and conclusions. 
And so a master in metaphysies is dealing masterfully in the 
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best pragmatics. How can he do it? The answer is only hinted 
in the name of A. J. Balfour, now for a generation known on 
the one hand as a profound philosophical .student and, in his 
‘The Foundations of Belief,’’ an original and able Christian 
Apologist; on the other hand for a quarter century a leading 
statesman and called from retirement to a place in England’s 
War Cabinet as First Lord of the Admiralty. He is himself, then, 
both philosopher and ‘‘plain man.’’ In these lectures he has 
labored, successfully, to use the vocabulary of ‘‘the plain man.’’ 
If he has foreed ‘‘the plain man”’ to become philosopher he has 
made the role both pleasing and profitable in that highest sense 
of profit. 

It is a book for which men will thank Lord Balfour increas- 
ingly as it comes to be read. It uses the same arguments of ‘‘The 
Foundations of Belief’’ but not the same method of argument; 
and it speaks in the light of the thought tendencies and achieve- 
ments of today. 

W. O. Carver. 


Personalism and the Problems of Philosophy: An Appreciation of 
the Work of Borden Parker Bowne. By Ralph Tyler Llewelling; In- 
troductory Chapter by Rudolph Eucken. The Methodist Book Concern, 
New York and Cincinnati, 1915. 2C7 pp. $1.00 net. 


Borden P. Bowne was one of the foremost contributors to the 
restoration and reconstruction of philosophy after it fell to 
pieces with the extreme absolutism of Hegel on the one hand and 
under the impact of physical science on the other hand. The 
new philosophy must save the idealistic basis of reality over 
against the materialistic tendencies that became so powerful in 
the middle of last century. At the same time it must be sympa- 
thetic with the very sound demand for practical needs and cur- 
rent facts. In a word it must be pragmatic while also it is cos- 
mic, and so in a real sense metaphysical. All this Bowne saw 
and felt and he was one of the major prophets of a personal 
Ground of Being in a progressive order. 

The author of the work before us was one of Bowne’s pupils. 
He feels that Bowne has not been appreciated and here he secks 
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to give him his proper place. This he wisely does not by any 
personal glorification but by the surer method of a penetrating 
outline of recent philosophy wherein there appears the necessity 
for Bowne’s contribution to the conflict between materialism and 
a too remote and vague idealism. Thus, the author not only hon 
ors Bowne but serves the students of philosophy and helps on 
the growth of personal idealism which is now rapidly winning 
the field. 
W. O. Carver. 


The Problems of Science. By Ferderigo Enriques. Authorized 
Translation by Katherine Royce, with an Introductory Note by Josiah 
Royce. Chicago and London, 1914. The Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany. 400 pp. $2.50. 


The author of this volume is ‘‘ professor of projective geome- 
try and geometric drawing in the University of Bologna’’ and 
while little heralded in this country is obviously to be set down 
as ‘‘one of the most conspicuous of contemporary Italian scient- 
ists.”’ The present work might be notable for many qualities. 
First let us note that its translation into English is most effec- 
tively accomplished, and that can have been no easy task. Tech- 
nical language is extremely difficult to drop in one tongue while 
the ideas are embodied in the idiom and verbiage of another 
tongue. In reading one has no feeling here of a constructed ve- 
hicle for a load of foreign ideas. The ideas have apparently 
grown in English. To find brought together summaries of the 
historical and present problems of the sciences of epistemology, 
logic, geometry, and mechanics is to find oneself in possession of 
a fascinating encyclopedia of the intellectual enigmas of man. 

But the bringing of them together thus is due to a funda- 
mental unity in knowledge, a unity which it was the purpose of 
the author to urge with the end of ‘‘enabling the workers in any 
field whatsoever to understand better how the object of their own 
research is subordinated to more general problems.’’ Thus we 
come to the threshhold of philosophy. In biology we transcend 
the laws and limits of mechanism, but do not contradict them nor 
wholly leave them behind. Thus the author seeks to relate the 
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sciences of life to the physical sciences. For a principle for phi- 
losophy we cannot follow him here, but his error grows out of 
starting point and emphasis—out of assuming that because one 
begins knowing in the real of physics he begins being there also. 
The relation is real and abiding. It is for philosophy to explain 
and interpret. The volume is encyclopedic in scope and in range. 
W. O. CaRvER. 


Foundations of Christian Belief: Studies in the Philosophy of Re- 
ligion. By Francis L. Strickland, Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia, formerly President of Simpson College, Iowa. 
The Abingdon Press, New York and Cincinnati, 1915. 319 pp. $1.50 
net, 


This work is a splendid introduction to Christian Apologetics, 
or to the philosophy of Theism. Its range is broad, its positions 
sound and clearly stated. It is not profoundly metaphysical and 
by no means a complete defense of the Christian faith. It pre- 
tends only to discuss the ‘‘foundations’’ and from the standpoint 
of philosophy ; and this it does in a way readily comprehensible. 
The style is direct, concrete, popular. It would be hard to imag- 
ine a book on this subject more easily readable. Besides the 
clarity of expression, splendid type and paper, bold-faced head- 
ings and subheadings and an analytical table of contents, help the 
reader. 

Without unduly emphasizing that feature the book really 
rests on the idea of personality and unfolds that as basal not only 
for Theism as a system but as a process in the growth of religion. 
The views are strongly conservative but the method is thoroughly 
modern. 


W. O. Carver. 


The Gospel Miracles: An Essay with two appendices. By J. R. 
Illingworth, M.A., D.D., The Macmillan Company, New York and Lon- 
_don, 1915. XVII-|--213 pp. $1.50. 


Buy this book and put it on the shelf with Wendland’s ‘‘The 
Miracles of Christianity’’ and ‘‘Miracles’’ by seven Oxford men 
and in the three you will have the modern view of miracles splen- 
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didly presented and an adequate source for meeting the object- 
tions which materialism has been interposing with no little assur- 
ance in recent years. It must be said that the miracle is coming 
again into its own. And like all true things it comes in with all 
the more power and value for having been held up for a time 
with questions of its reality and right. Dr. Illingworth deals 
with something more than the strictly defined miracle, and sets 
the miracle in its true relation to the moral purpose of God and 
to the system of redemptive agencies by which God is in Christ 
Jesus carrying forward the redemptive process. Moreover he 
places it upon the foundation of a reasoned discussion of the na- 
ture of the world, of man and of God in His relation to nature 
and man. It is not elaborate nor is there any detailed defense of 
miracles. The work deals mainly with the principles involved, 
principles of philosophy, of religion, of evidence, of confirmation. 
He recognizes also the value of a right attitude in this, as in all 
questions of fact. Including the two appendices there are eleven 
chapters and they are all pertinent and strong. The real miracle 
in the world order is sin and all the objection to miracle rests 
fundamentally on a view of the world influenced by sin’s disor- 
der. The chapters dealing specifically with miracles treat in or- 
der of ‘‘The Resurrection,’’ ‘‘The Signs and Wonders,’’ ‘‘The 
Virgin Birth,’’ ‘‘The Miracle of Prayer.’’ 

Of course I would not approve of every detail of content or 
expression in the book but I most heartily approve of it as being, 
after ‘‘ Miracles’ referred to above, the best single volume on the 
subject for the man of today. 

W. O. Carver. 


What May | Hope? By George Trumbull Ladd, LL.D., Lorfgmans, 
Green and Co. New York, 1915. XVI-|--310 pp. $1.50. 


With this volume Dr. Ladd completes the series of four where- 
in he has faced man’s basal needs and problems and sought to 
indicate practical, reasoned answers to the four fundamental 
questions: ‘‘What Can I Know?’’; ‘‘What Ought I to Do?”’; 
‘¢What Should I Believe?’’; ‘‘What May I Hope?’’ The meth- 
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od in all is of course the same. Utilizing the rich stores of his 
research and reflection and applying them to a frank, practical 
analysis of men’s actual experience and possible attainments, Dr. 
Ladd has in this series done a very great service in this day of 
uncertainties and questionings. Men no longer want dogmatics, 
or externally authoritative answers to these primary inquiries of 
their souls. Rather do they want sympathetic and experienced 
guidance while they discover and develop their own knowledge, 
faith, ereed and character. Dr. Ladd has sensed this demand 
and right splendidly met it. 

In this last volume he indicates on the title page that he is 
conducting ‘‘an inquiry into the sources and reasonableness of 
the hopes of humanity, especially the social and religious.’’ The 
ultimate hopes are set forth as these three: ‘‘Moral Perfec- 
tion,’’ ‘‘Immortality,’’ ‘‘A Divine Kingdom.’’ But leading up 
to the specific discussion of these we have illuminating discourse 
of ‘‘the nature and sources of hope,’’ of ‘‘the rights and limita- 
tions of hoping,’’ of its ‘‘assurance’’ and its ‘‘practical uses,’’ 
and of such hopes as maintain in science, polities and social life. 

Concerning it all—knowing, believing, doing and hoping— 
the author challenges his readers again in the end: ‘‘This life 
is intrusted to the individual man as a thing for development. 
The Evolution of Personal Life is the only way to get it... .. = 
He insists on the necessity that in this process man must be rea- 
sonable. ‘‘By ‘being reasonable’ has been meant that docile and 
modest but eager attitude toward truth and duty, that diligently 
inquiring mind into the satisfactions and rewards of the faiths 
of morality and religion, and that selection and seizure of the 
hopes, which guide, comfort and encourage in the practical life, 
just because they are founded in these faiths—all of which is 
most safe and fitting and practically useful for a rational and 
finite being in his relations to that Supreme Reason, in whom he 
and all his environment and his destiny have their Ground.’’ 
‘“ And now,’’ says the author in a friendly final word, ‘‘it remains 
only for reader, and the author, both to answer each of these 
important questions for himself and in his own way. * *°* No 
one can answer them for any other one, but only for his very 
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own self... . We may part, then, * * * with the exchange of 
a cheerful ‘God-bless-you.’’’ It is in such spirit that these 
fine discussions have been conducted and they prove so helpful 
and inspirationally satisfying just because the mature and able 
author has not been metaphysical, academic or authoritative, but 
has approached all the problems with the feeling expressed in the 
quotation: 


““How shall I give that which has been given? 


% * * % *% * * * % * * % 


““Hold thy heart in thy hand and let thy 
words keep time to the beat of memory. Thus 
shall the written page be possessed of an 
enduring spirit and a pervading light.’’ 
W. O. Carver. 


What Is a Christian? A Book for the Times. By John Walker 
Powell, New York. The Macmillan Company, 1915. 201 pp. 


The question which constitutes the title of this book is in- 
sistently demanding an answer in these days of world upheaval. 
It is well that it is asked and that earnest efforts are making to 
answer it. That is the fundamental question so far as a judg- 
ment on Christianity is concerned. Are nations Christian? Is 
society Christian? Are church members Christian? Can one be 
a Christian and support war or serve in armies? Must a Chris- 
tian demand peace at any price, advocate and practice non-re- 
sistance, renounce property and live in evangelical poverty? 
These are some of the questions asked and answered in this book. 

The book is not a work on Christian casuistry, but an effort 
to reach the fundamentals of Christian thinking and living so 
that the individual can apply them in a practical way to the 
complex problems of modern life. It is not a work on theology, 
but a statement of the vital and distinctive principles of Chris- 
tianity which are to affect the life of individuals and nations. It 
is in a real sense, as the sub-title claims, a book for the times. 

W. J. McGuLoruuin. 
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The Resurrection and Paul’s Argument. A Study of First Corinth- 
ians, Fifteenth Chapter. By Philip L. Frick, Ph.D. Jennings & Graham, 
Cincinnati, 1915. 348 pp. $1.25 net. 


The author has produced a popular and pleasing discussion 
of an important subject. There are many persons who will find 
intellectual satisfaction and spiritual comfort in his words. He 
writes with insight and sympathy and sense. 


Religion and the Mind. By George Richmond Grose, President of 
DePauw University. New York and Cincinnati. The Abingdon Press, 
1915. “75 cts. net. 


In this little book the author points out the true relation be- 
tween culture and Christianity. While containing nothing new, 
it is healthy reading and will help the reader to keep clear in 
mind the true meaning of Christian education. The anti-Chris- 
tian trend of a certain type of education is all too apparent, and 
we need to have our minds called again and again to the true 
relation of culture to our religion. 


V. CHURCH HISTORY. 


Judisch—Christlicher Schulbetrieb in Alexandria und Rom. D. W. 
Bousset. Lemcke & Bueckner, New York, 1915. 319 pp. M. 12. 


We have here an elaborate and thorough study of the literary 
sources and chief ideas of Philo, Clement of Alexandria, Irenaeus 
and Justin. Chief attention is given to the two former. Eight 
chapters in the first book are devoted to Philo and nine in the 
second book to Clement of Alexandria. In the two brief books 
at the end Irenaeus and Justin receive the attention of the au- 
thor. 

There is a great mass of material presented in a systematic 
way which will prove very valuable to the historical student of 
the times to which the volume refers. The place and influence 
of Philo in the earliest Christian movement has long been a point 
of controversy among interpreters of the New Testament. His 
chief interest to us, indeed, like that of many other non-Christian 
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writers of the period, is his relation to Christianity. It seems 
certain thot some of Philo’s work bore fruit for Christian think- 
ing. But the Christian life was a new creative force in the 
world and seized the material it found and shaped it anew and 
added new meanings which often radically changed the views it 
found. 

Clement of Alexandria especially in his Miscellanies (Strom- 
ata) has left one of the most significant and interesting works of 
antiquity. He was influenced by Greek philosophy in a powerful 
way and developed a Christian doctrine of the Gnosis which had 
a profound of influence for a time. He sought to reconcile faith 
and reason. Certain elements of his teaching have come into new 
recognition in recent times. Professor Bousset’s treatise will 
prove very helpful to the student who desires a wide survey of 
the antecedents and environment of the great writers here treated 
along with their leading ideas. 

E. Y. Muuuins. 


Henry Codman Potter, Seventh Bishop of New York. By George 
Hodges, Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 
New York. The Macmillan Company, 1915. XIII-|--386 pp. $3.50 net. 


Some years ago Bishop Potter achieved great notoriety by 
consecrating a saloon as a ‘‘poor man’s club.’’ It was an ab- 
surd thing to do, however praiseworthy the motive; the effort to 
elevate the saloon into something reputable and helpful soon eol- 
lapsed as it was bound to do. But hundreds of thousands of 
people will always associate the name of Bishop Potter with this 
abortive attempt and will know nothing else about him. This is 
unfortunate, for he was a notable man in his own Church and 
his influence reached far beyond the bounds of his own com- 
munion. 

The volume under review is, therefore, a notable biography 
of a notable Christian man. The author, Dean Hodges, is one of 
the ablest and best known exponents of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of today. He is accepted by both his own and other 
communions as the representative of that body before the cul- 
tured public. His knowledge of his church and of Christian his- 
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tory in general, his intimate acquaintance with Bishop Potter 
and access to the biographical materials, his literary style all 
combine to assure excellent workmanship. 

And one is not disappointed in the volume itself. New York 
is one of the most important, if not the most important American 
diocese. All the important questions which agitate the Episcopal 
Church have been actively discussed in this diocese. During his 
long and active life Bishop Potter stood in the thick of these con- 
troversies. His biography is, therefore, largely a history of the 
inner life of his Church during his life time. 

The author has admirably related the life of the Bishop to 
the history of his times. The personal element is large and read- 
ers are permitted to see the inner life of the Bishop through 
excerpts from sermons, addresses and personal correspondence. 
At the same time the life is continually shown us against the 
background of the times. 

It is an admirable biography of a great Christian character. 
Thoughtful readers of all communions will find in it much to 
enjoy and stimulate. W. J. McGuoruiin. 


Teaching of History in Elementary and Secondary Schools. By 
Henry Johnson, Professor of History in Teachers College, Columbia 
University. New York. The Macmillan Company, 1915. XXIX-|-497 
pp. $1.40 net. 


This volume will be found an exceedingly suggestive hand- 
book for those teachers of history for which it was specially in- 
tended. Every phase of the subject is treated—the proper con- 
ception of history, the problem of grading history, the question 
of aims and values, history of the school curriculum in Europe 
and America, the various methods of approaching history, the 
use of accessories such as maps and pictures, the qualities and 
uses of text-books, the selection and management of collateral 
material, methods of instruction and examination, ete. In the 
treatment of these subjects the author not only gives his own 
views, but sets forth and discusses the leading views that are 
held by educators in general. The volume is, therefore, a sort of 
thesaurus of opinion on methods, ete. 
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In a series of appendices the author gives carefully prepared 
and very valuable bibliographies on various subjects treated in 
the body of the book, with selected references and questions on 
the text. 

Not only those for whom the book was intended will find it 
valuable ; all who teach history of any kind will find the volume 
suggestive in many directions. 

W. J. McGuoruun. 


The Latin Church in the Middle Ages. By André LaGarde. Trans- 
lated by Archibald Alexander, Ph.D., New York, 1915. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 600 pp. $2.50 net. 


This volume in ‘‘The International Theological Library,’’ has 
a specific field—the Latin church, and a specific period, 445 to 
1517. The scholarship and ability of the author are of the first 
order and the volume is, therefore, one of primary value for 
students of its period. There are different possible methods for 
such a work. The author has chosen the topical method and its 
sixteen chapters each takes a specific topic and follows it through 
from beginning to end of the period. Such a method has its ad- 
vantages as well as the very serious disadvantage of never giving 
a complete view of any stage of the development. But for the 
method the work is splendidly done. 

The interest of the author is primarily ecclesiastical. It is 
the inner development and organization of the institution that 
occupies him. The evangelical interest is relatively neglected. 
The expansion of the church is treated in one of the shortest chap- 
ters, which gives little opportunity for proper handling of the 
facts. ‘‘Episcopal Elections’’ occupies almost as much space as 
the extension of the Gospel throughout the whole period. 

W. O. CARVER. 


Handbook of All Denominations. By M. Phelan, Nashville, Publish- 
ing House of the M. E. Church, South, 1915. 191 pp. 75 cts. 


This small volume contains a very good brief account of the 
origin, doctrines, practices and present statistics of the various 
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Christian denominations of the world. The author confines his 
attention to the external characteristics of these bodies, attempt~ 
ing no estimate of their inner life and motives, nor of the sources 
of their strength and weakness, nor of the measure of their serv- 
ice. It is, therefore, rather superficial, a sort of handy dictionary 
of the denominations. The relative importance of the denomina- 
tions in the world is not indicated by the length of the articles. 
For example he devotes eleven pages to the Mormons and four 
pages to the Lutherans, twenty-seven pages to the Methodists 
and four to the Episcopalians. There are minor mistakes here 
and there as when he says (p. 13) that the Mennonites in Hol- 
land had adopted immersion; as a matter of fact they have never 
adopted immersion. But considering the many details to master 
and the difficulty which any man finds in the effort to understand 
a denomination other than his own, the little work is remarkably 
accurate and just. The author betrays no rancor and manifestly 
tries to present the denominations from their own view-point. 


W. J. McGLorsuin. 


Kurzgefasste Kirchengeschichte fur Studierende von Lic. theol. 
Henirich Appel, Mit Tabellen u. farbigen Karten. Zweite vollstandige 
durchgearbeitele Auflage. Leipzig, 1915. A. Deichertsche Verlags- 
buchhandlung Werner Scholl, Pries: M. 8.50; eleg. geh. M. 10. 


The four parts in which this work originally appeared were 
reviewed in these pages as they appeared. The whole has now 
been worked through again, and appears in this second edition 
in one volume. 

No great changes were made except that it now appears in 
the handy form of one volume, and is provided with good maps, 
index and a variety of valuable tables. 

It is now the best condensed work on church history with 
which I am acquainted. Students who know German will find it 
very helpful in their work. 


The Methodist Year Book, 1916. Oliver S. Baketel, Editor. The 
Methodist Book Concern, New York and Cincinnati. 244 pp. Paper. 
25 cts., postpaid. 
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A remarkably complete and well arranged Year Book. A 
section on ‘‘Co-ordinate Agencies’’ gives general religious facts 
and statistics of the United States. Section VI gives a summary 
conspectus of the organization and activities of ‘‘ World-wide 
Methodism.’’ 


The House of Gladness. By Emma §S. Allen. The Griffith and 
Rowland Press, Philadelphia. 334 pp. $1.25. 


The House of Gladness is a romance, pure and simple. It has 
many pleasing and sad occurrences. The House of Gladness is 
a minister’s home in New York City, in which one feels the in- 
fluence of goodness, love and manliness. There is a mingling of 
plots which makes the story very interesting. The hero is a 
wealthy young aristocrat, the heroine is the daughter of a man 
who, having lost all his fortune, commits suicide. So much doubt- 
ful romance now passes current that it is a real pleasure to read 
an author who reveals true romance. 


The Fermentations of Eliza. By Maude M. Hawkins. T. Y. Crowell 
Company, New York, 1915. 203 pp. $1.00 net. 


We have here a very pleasant story of a sweet little girl of 
grace, innocence, and winsomeness. Her little ways are artless 
and charming and make a readable book. 
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